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The Hifiory of Englith Poetry, from the Clofe of the Eleventh to the 
Commencement of the Eighteenth Century. To which are prefixed 
two Differtations. I. On the Origin of romantic Fi@ion in Eu- 
rope. JI. On the Introdudtion of Learning into England. By 
Thomas Warton, B.D. 4to. 11.15. i2 boards. Dodiley. 


HE firft volume of this interefting work concluded with 
an account of the writings of Chaucer; and that which 
now lies before us opens with a detail of the compofitjons of 
Gower, another Englifh poet who lived in the fame age. The 
capital work of this author confifts of three parts, refpectively 
entitled Speculum Meditantis, Vox Clamantis, and Confeffio 
Amantis. The firft is written in French rhymes, in ten 
books, but was never printed, It difplays the general nae 
ture of virtue and vice, contains remarkable examples of con- 

jugal fidelity, felected from different authors, and defcribes the 
means of obtaining divine grace. The Vox Clamantis like- 
wife exifts only in manufcript, and contains feven books of 

Latin Elegiacs. This work is chiefly: hiftorical, and is little 
more than a metrical chronicle of the infurreétion in the reign 
of Richard If, The Confeffio Amantis is an Englith poem, 
in eight books, written at the defire of that prince. The fub- 
ject is the Pafflion of Love, which is treated with the pedantic 
affeftation fo.common in the amorous produétions-of thofe 
times. Mr. Warton obferves, that in general the poetry of 
Gower is of a grave and fententious turn, his verfification 
often harmonious, and that he difcovers much folid re- 
fleftion. 
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Z22 Warton’s Hiftory of Englith Poetry. Pol. IT. 
The next poet of eminence mentioned in the Hiftory is 
Lydgate, whom our author places in the reign of Henry VI.., 


« He was, fays Mr. Warton, a monk of the Benedictine ab- 
bey of Bury in Suffolk, and an uncommon ortfament of his pro- 
feflion. Yet his genius was fo lively, and his accomplifhments 
fo numerous, that I fufpect the holy father faint Benedi& would 
hardly have acknowledged him for a genuine difciple. Aftera 
fhort education at Oxford, he travelled into France and Italy ; 
and returned a complete mafter of the language and the lite- 
rature of both-countries. He chiefly ftudied the Italian and 
French poets, particularly Dante, Boccacio, and Alain Char- 
tier; and became fo diftinguifhed a proficient in polite learn- 
ing, that he opened a fchool in his monaftery, for teaching the 
fons of the nobility the agts of verfification, and the elegancies 
of compofition. Yet although philology was his object, he was 
not unfamiliar with the fafhionable philofophy: he was not 
only a poet and a rhetorician, but. a geometrician, an aftrono- 
mer, a theologift, and a difputant. On the whole I am of opi- 
nion, that Lydgate made confiderable additions to thofe ampli- 
fications of our language, in which Chaucer, Gower, and Oc- 
cleve led the way : and that he is the firft of our writers whofe 
ftyle is cloathed with that perfpicuity, in which the Englifh 
phrafeology appears at this day to an Englifh reader. 

‘ To enumerate Lydgate’s pieces, would be to write the ca- 
talopue of_a little library. No poet feems to have poffeffed a 
greater verfatility of talents. He moves with equal eafe in every 
mode of compofition. His hymns, and his ballads, have the 
fame degree of merit: and whether his fubjeé be the life of a 
hermit ora hero, of faint Auftin or Guy earl of Warwick, lu- 
dicrous or legendary, religious or romantic, a hiftory or an ab- 
legory, he writes with facility. His tranfitions were rapid from 
works of the moft ferious and laborious kind to fallies of levity 
and, pieces of popular entertainment. His mufe was of uni- 
verfal accefs ; and he was. not only the poet of his monaftery, 
but of the world in general. If a difguifing was intended by 
the company of goldfmiths, a mafk before his majefty at E]- 
tham, a may-game for the fheriffs and aldermen of London, 
a mumming before the lord mayor, a proceflion of pageants 


: from the creation for the feftival of Corpus Chrifti, or a carol 


for the coronation, Lydgate was confulted and gave the 
poetry.” 

The chief poems of Lydgate are, the Fall of Princes, the 
Siege of Thebes, and the Deftrufion of Troy, ofeach of 
which our author gives a particular account; as hé likewHe 
does of the poems of Hugh Campeden, and ‘Thomas Chefter, 
who were contemporaries with Lydgate. | 

The reign of Edward 1V, is diftinguifhed in this Hiftory, as 
the firft in which any mention occurs of the appellation of 
laureate, originally beftowed on Johh Kay, It is sey 
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that though he is faid to have been invefted with this office 
by the king, no. piece of his poetry remains to fhew any title 
to fuch an honowrs For the’ gratification of our readers we 
fhall prefent them with Mr, Warton’s account of the inftitution 
of this office. 


‘ Great confufion has entered into this fubjeé&t, on account 
of the degrees in grammar, which included rhetoric and ver- 
fification, anciently taken in our univerfities, particularly at 
Oxfard ; on which occafion, a wreath of laurel was prefented to 
the new graduate, who was afterwards. ufually ftyled poeta /au- 
reatus. ‘Ultefe fcholaftic laureations, however, feem to have 
given rife to the appellation in queftion. I will give fome in- 
ftances at Oxford, which at the fame time will explain the na- 
ture of the ftudies for which our academical philologifts received 
their rewards. About the year 1470, one John Watfon, a ftu- 
dent in grammar, obtained a conceffion to be graduated and 
laureated in that fcience; on condition that he compofed one 
hundred Latin verfes in praife of the univerfity, and a Latin 
comedy. Another grammarian was diftinguifhed with the fame 
badge, after having ftipulated, that, at the next public a&, he 
would affix the fame number of hexameters on the great gates 
of St. Mary’s church, that they might be feen by the whole uni- 
verfity. This was at that period the moft convenient mode of 
publication. About the fame time, one Maurice Byrchenfaw, 
a fcholar in rhetoric, fupplicated to be admitted to read lec- 
tures, that is, to take a degree, in that faculty ; and his petition 
was granted, with a provifion, that he fhould write one hun- 
dred verfes on the glory,of the univerfity, and not fuffer Ovid’s 
Art of Love, and the Elegies of Pamphilus, to be ftudied in 
auditory. Not long afterwards, one Johr Duiman, another rhe- 
torician, having complied with the terms impofed, of explaining 
the firft book of Tully’s Offices, and likewife the firft of his 
Epiftles, without any pecuniary emolument, was graduated in 
rhetoric ; and a crown of laurel was publicly placed on his head 
by the hands of the chancellour of the univerfity. About the 
year 1489, Skelton was laureated at Oxford, and in the year 
1493, was permitted to wear his laurel at Cambridge. Robert 
Whittington affords the laft inftance of a rhetorical degree at 
Oxford. He was a fecular prieft, and eminent for his various 
treatifes in grammar, and for his facility in Latin poetry: hav- 
ing exercifed his art many years, and fubmitting to the cuftom< 
ary demand of an hundred verfes, he was honoured with the 
laurel in the year 1512. This title is prefixed to one of his 
grammatical fyftems. ‘* Roperti Wuittintoni, Lichfel- 
dienfis, Grammatices Magifiri, Protovatis Anglia, in florenti/~ 
fina Qxenienfi Achademia Laureati, pe Octo Parrisus 
Orationis.” In his Panegyric to cardinal Wolfey, he mene 
tions his laurel, 


* Sufcipe Lavarcom: munvfcula parva Roberti. 
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‘ With regard to the poet laureate of ‘the kings of Englan¥, 
van officer of the court remaining under that title to this day, he 
.is andoubtedly the fame that is ftyled- the Kinac’s VERSIFIERs 
and to whom one. hundred hhillings, were paid as his annual fti- 
pend, in the year 1251. But when or how that. title com- 
menced, and whether this officer was ever folemnly crowned 
“with Taurel at-his firft inveftiture, 1 will not pretend to deter- 
“mine, after the fearches of the learned Selden on this queftion 
‘Rave proved unfuccefsful. It feems moft probable, that the bar- 
-barous and inglorious name of verfifer gradually gave way to an 
appellation of more elegance and dignity: or ra:her, that at 
length, thofe only were in general invited to this appointment, 
‘who had received academical fanétion, and had merited a 
“crown of Jaurel'in the univerfities for their abilities in Latin 
‘compofition, particalarly Latin verfification. Thus the ding’s 
‘daureate was nothing more than *‘ a graduated rhetorician em- 
ployed in the fervice of the king.” ‘Fhat he originally wrote 
in Latin, appears from the ancient title werfficator : and may 
be moreover collected from the two Latin poems, which Bafton 
“and Gulielmus, who appear to have refpeétively aéted in the ca- 
pacity of royal poets to Richard the Firft and Edward the Se- 
cond, officially compofed on Richard’s crufade, and Edward’s 
_ rege of Striveling caftle. , 

* Andrew Bernard, fucceffively poet laureate of Henry the 
Seventh and the Eighth, affords a ftill ftronger proof that this 
officer was a Latin {cholar. He was a native of Tholoufe, and 
an Auguftine monk, He was not only the king’s poet laureate, 
‘as it 1s fuppofed, but his hiftoriographer,, amd preceptor in 
grammar to prince Arthur. He obtained many ecclefiaftical: pre- 
‘ferments in. England. All the pieces now to be found, which 
he wrote in the charaéter of poet laureate, are in Latin. Thefe 
are, *‘ an Addrefs to Henry the Eighth for the moft aufpicious 
beginning of the tenth year of his reign, with an Epithalamiun: 
on the marriage of Francis the dauphin of France with the king’s 
daughter.” A New Year's Gift forthe yearigrs5. And veries 
wifhing profperity to his majefty’s thirteenth year. He has left 
fome Latin hymns: and many of his Latin profe pieces, which 
he wrote in the quality of hiftoriographer to both monarchs, are 
remaining. 

‘ I'am of opinion, that it was not cuftomary for the royal 
laureate to write in Englith, till the reformation of relrgion 
‘had begun to diminifh the veneration for the Latin language ; 
or rather, till the love of novelty, and a better fenfe of things, 
had banifhed the narrow pedantries- of monattic erudition, and 
taught us <o cultivate our- native tongue. In the mean time it 
is to be wifhed, that another cliange might at leait be fuffered to 
take place in the execution of this inftitution, which is con- 
feifedly Gothic, and unaccommodated to modern manners. [ 
mean, that the more than annual return of a compofition on a 
trite argumepgt would be no longer required. lam “i 
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\ 
I fay this ata-time, when the beft of kings affords the moft 
jut and copious theme for ‘panegyric : but I fpeak it at a 
time, when the department is honourably filled by a poet of 
tafte and genius, which, are idly wafted on the moft {piendid 
fubje&ts, when impofed by confirsint, and perpetually re- 
peated,’ 


In refpe& of the poems faid to have been lately difcovered 
at Briftol, and afcribed to Thomas Rowlie, who lived about 
this period, Mr. Warton is of opinion that they are a modera 
forgery. 

A number of obfcure verfifiers-appeared in the three fub- 
fequent reigns of Richard III. Edward V. and Henry VI; and 
under that of Henry VII. the only perfon deferving the name 
of.a poet was Stephen Hawes, a-native of Suffolk. The bef 
of this author’s compofitions, in the opinion of Mr. Warton, 
is the Temple of Glafs. 

At this period of the: narrative Mr. Warton introduces an 
account of a few Scotch writers, who adorned the fifteenth 
‘century with their poetical compofitions, and difcovered a 
greater degree of genius than had appeared. among the Eng- 
dith bards from the days of Chaucer and Lydgate. The firft 
wf thofe is William Dunbar, born at Salton iin Eaft Lothian 
about the year 1470. His moft celebrated poems are, the 
Thiftle and the Rofe, and the Golden Terge; the latter of 
which was occafioned by the marriage of James 1V. king of 
Scotland, with Margaret, eldeft daugitter of Henry VII. 

The next of the Scotch poets is Gawen Douglas, born in 
1475, and defcended of a noble family. In his early years he 
tranflated Ovid’s Art of Love, and afterwards the Eneid of 
Virgil into heroics, ‘The former of thefe is loft ; but of the lat. 
ter, Mr. Warton obferves, that it is executed with equal fpi- 
rit and. fidelity ; and affords proof that the Idwland Scotch 
_and Englith languages were at this time nearly the fame. 
Douglas; befides other -benefices, enjoyed the bifhopric of 
Dunkeld, and had been nominated by the queen regent to the 
archbifhopric, either of Glafgow or of St. Andrew’s, but the 
appointment was repudiated by the pope. In the year 1513, 
to avoid the perfecutions of the duke of Albany, he fled into 
England, where he was graciouvfly received by king Henry VIII. 
who, in confideration of his jiterary merit, allowed him a li- 
beral penfion. He died of the plague in London, in 1521, 
at the,age of forty-fix, and was buried in the Savoy church. 

To the two laft mentioned poets the author fubjoins fir 
David Lyndefay, a particular favourite of James V. and an ex= 
cellent {cholar, as well as a man of genius. His chief pro- 
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duétions are the Dreme, and the Monarchie, which abound ia 
sich imagery and poetical invention. 7 

Mr. Warton obferves, that a-well executed account of the 
Scotch poetry from the thirteenth century, would be a va- 
luable acceffion to the: general literary memoirs of Britain, as 
being a fubjeé&t pregnant with much curious and inftruétive in- 
formation. ‘The Scots, he remarks, appear to have had an 
early propenfity to theatrical reprefentations ; and he thinks it 
- js probable, that in the profecution of . fuch a defign, among 
other interefting difcoveries, many anecdotes, tending to illuf- 
trate the rife.and progrefs of ourancient drama, might be drawn 
from obfcurity, 

On returning to the Englith poetry, the firft writer mentioned 
by our author is John Skelton, who was laureated at Oxford ia 
3489, but compofed his produ@ions chiefly in the reign of 
‘Henry VIII. . He was promoted to the re@tory-of Difs in Nor- 
folk; but becoming obnoxious’ to many of the clergy by his 
fatyrical ballads again{ft the mendicants, he was feverely cen- 
fured, if not fufpended from his office, by Nykke, a rigid bi- 
fhop of Norwich... Incurring afterwards the difpleafure of 
cardinal Wolfey, he took refuge in Weftminfter Abbey, where 
he was kindly entertained by abbot Iflip during the remainder 
of his life. He djed in 1529, and was buried in St. Marga- 
set’s Church, 

Mr. Warton having in the courfe of his narrative inci- 
dentally mentioned a morality, a fpecies of theatrical compo- 
fition, he enters upon an inquiry concerning the rife of the 
myfteries, which preceded, and-afterwards produced thofe alle- 
. gorical fables. We fhall lay before our readers a part of what 
is advanced on this fubjeé. 


* To thofe who are accuftomed to contemplate the great pic- 

‘ture of human follies, which the unpolifhed ages of Europe 

hold up to our view, it will not appear furprifing, that the peo- 
ple; who were forbidden to read the events of the facred hif- 
tory in the Bible, in which they were faithfully and beautifully 
related, fhould at the fame time be permitted to fee them re- 
prefented on the ftage, difgraced with the grofieft improprieties, 
corrupted with inventions and additions of the moft ridiculous 
kind, fullied with impurities, and expreffed in ine language and 
gelticulations of the loweft farce. 

‘ On the whole, the myfteries appear to tare Originated - 
among the ecclefiattics ; and were moft probably firft a¢ted, at 
Jeaft with any degree of form, by the monks. This was cer- 
tainly the cafe in the Englifh monafteries. I have already men- 
tioned the play of St, Catharine, performed at Dunftable abbey 
by the novices in-the eleventh century, under the fuperinten- 

~@ence of Geoffry a Parifian ecclefiaftic ; and, the exhibition * 
the 
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the Paffion, by the mendicant friers.of Coventry and other places. 
Inftances have been given of the like practice among the 
French. The only perfons who could read were in the re- 
ligious focieties: and various other circumftances, peculiarly 
arifing from their fituation, profeffion, and inftitution, enabled 
the monks to be the fole performers of thefe reprefentations. 

* As learning encreafed, and was more widely difleminated, 
from the monafteries, by a natural and eafy tranfition, the prac- 
tice migrated to fchools and univerfities, which were formed on 
the monaftic plan, and in many refpeé&s refembled the ecclefi- 
aftical bodies, Hence a paffage in Shakefpeare’s Hamlet is to 
de explained; where Hamlet cos to Polonius, *‘ My lord, you 
played once in the Univerfity, you fay.” Polonius anfwers, 
4< That I did, my lord, and was accounted a good a@or.—I did 
ena Julius Cefar, I was killed i’ th’ capitol.” Boulay ob- 
ferves, that it was acultom, not only ftill fubfifting, but of very 
‘high antiquity, ‘‘ vetuftiffima confuetudo,” to att tragedies and 
comedies in the univerfity of Paris. He cites a ftatute of the 
college of Navarre at Paris, dated in the year 116, prohi- 
biting the fcholars to perform any immodeft play on the fefti- 
vals of St. Nicholas and St. Catharine. <‘* In feftis fané&i Ni- 
colai et beate Catharine nullum ludum inhoneftum faciant.” 
Reuchlin, one of the German claffics at the reftoration of an- 
cient literature, was the firit writer and actor of Latin plays in 
the academies.of Germany. He is faid to have opened a theatre 
at Heidelberg: in which he brought ingenious youths or boys 
on the ftage, in the yeari498. In the prologue to one of his 
comedies, written in trimeter iambics, and printed in 1516, are 
the following lines: 


** Optans poeta placere paucis verfibus, 
Sat effe adeptum gloriz arbitratus eft, 
Si autore fe Germaniz fchola luferit 
Grecanicis et Romuleis lufibus.” 


« The firft of Reuchlin’s Latin plays, feems to be one entitled, 
** Sergius, feu capitis caput, comoedia,” a fatire on bad kings 
or bad minifters, and printed in 1508. He calls it his primicias 
It confifts of three a&s, and is profeffedly written in imitation 
of Terence. But the author promifes, if this attempt fhould 
pleafe, that he will write ‘‘ Integras Comedias,” that is co- 
medies of five ats. I give afew lines from the Prologue. - 


«¢ Si unquam tuliftis ad jocum veftros pedes, 
Aut fi rei aures prebuiftis ludicre, 

In hac nova, obfecra, poeta fabula, ~ 
Dignemini attentiores efle quam antea ; 

Non hic erit lafcivie aut libidini 
Meretriciz, aut trifti fenum cure locus, 

Sed hiftrionum exercitus et [commata.’’ 


¢ For Reuchlin’s other pieces of a like nature, the curious 
reader is referred to a very rare volume in quarto, ‘* Progym- 
Y4 na{mata 
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nafmata fcenica, feu ludicra Praexercitamenta varii generis 
Per Joannem Bergman de Olpe, 1498.” An old biographer af- 
firms, that Conradus Celtes was the firft who introduced into 
Germany the fafhion of acting tragedies and comedies in public 
halls, after the manner of the ancients. ‘* Primus comeedias et 
tragcedias in publicis aulis veterum more egit.” .Not to enter 
into a controverfy concerning the priority of thefe two obfcure 
theatrical authors, which may be fufficiently decided for our 
prefent fatisfa&tion by obferving, that they were certainly co- 
temporaries; about the year 1500, Celtes wrote a play, or 
mafque, called the Play of Diana, prefented by a literary fociety, 
or feminary of ‘fcholars, before the emperor Maximilian and his 
court. It was printed in rgoz, at Nuremberg, with this title, 
¢¢ Incipit Ludus Dyanez, coram Maximiliano rege, per Sodali- 
tater Litterariam Damulianam in Linzio.” It confifts of the 
iambic, hexameter, and elegiac meafures; and has five atts, 
but is contained in eight quarto pages. The plot, if any, is 
entirely a compliment to the emperor; and the perfonages, 
twenty-four in number, among which was the poet, are Mer- 
cury, Diana, Bacchus, Silenus drunk on his afs, Satyrs, 
Nymphs, and Bacchanalians. Mercury, fent by Diana, fpeaks 
the Prologue, In the middle of the third .a&; the emperor 
places a crown of laurel on the peet’s heat: at the conclufion 
of which ceremony, the chorus fings a panegyric in verfe to the 
emperor, At the clofe of the fourth aét, in the true fpirit of a 
German fhew, the imperial butlers refrefh the performers with 
wine out of golden goblets, with a fymphony of horns and drums ; 
and at the end of the play, they are invited by his majefly to a 
fumptuous banquet. : 
‘ It 1s more generally. known, that the prattice of acting 
Latia plays in the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, continued 
to Cromwell’s ufurpation. ‘The oldeft notice — can recover of 
this fort of {fpectacle in an Englith univerfity, is in the fragment 
of.an ancient accompt-roll of the diffolved college of Michae}- 
“houfe in Cambridge :.in which, under the year 1386, the fol- 
‘lowing expence is entered. ** Pro ly pallio brufdato et pro fex 
Jarvis et barbis in gomedia.” ‘That is, for an embroidered pall, 
or cloak, ‘and fix vifors and fix beards; for the comedy. In the 
year 1544,.a Latin comedy, called Pammachius, was acted at 
-Chrift’s college in Cambridge ; which was laid before the priyy 
council by bifhop Gardiner, chancellor of the univerfity, as a 
dangerous libel, containing many offenfive refieCtions on the 
papiltic ceremonies yet unabolifhed. The comedy of Gammar 
Gurton’s Needle was a&ted in the fame fociety about the year 
1552. In an original draught of the ftatytes of Trinity col- 
Jege at Cambridge, founded in 1416, one of the chapters is en- 
titled, ‘* De Przfeéto Ludorum qui imperator dicitur,” under 
whofe direction and authority, Latin comedies and tragedies are 
to be exhibited in the hall .at-Chriitmas; as alfo, ‘* Sex Spec- 
tacpla,” or as many Dialogues. Another title. to this — 
whic 
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which feems to be fubffituted by another and a more modern 
hand, is, ‘* De Comediis ludifque in natali Chrifti exhibendis.” 
With regard to the peculiar bufinefs and office of Imperator, it 
is ordered, that one of the mazfters of arts fhall be placed over 
the juniors, every Chriftmas, for the regulation of their games 
and diverfions at that feafon of feftivity. At the fame time, he 
Is to govern the whole fociety in the hall and chapel, asa ree 
public committed to his fpecial charge, by a fet of laws, which 
he is to frame in Latin or Greek verfe. His fovereignty is to 
laft during the twelve days of Chrifimas, and he is to exercife 
the fame power on Candlemas-day. During this period, hé is 
to fee that fix Spectacles or Dialogues be prefented. His fee is 
forty fhillings. Probably the conftitution of this officer, in 
other words, ‘* a Mafter of the Revels,” gave a latitude to fome 
licentious enormities, incompatible with the decorum of a hoafe 
of Jearning and religion; and it was found neceffary to reftrain 
thefe Chriftmas celebrities to.a2 more rational and fober plan. 
The Spettacula alfo, and Dialogues, originally appointed, were 
growing obfolete when the fabftitution was made, and were 
giving way to more regular reprefentations. I believe thefe 
ftatutes were reformed by queen Elizabeth’s vifitors of the uni- 
verfity of Cambridge, under the condu& of archbifhop Parker, 
in the year 1673. John Dee, the famous occult philofopher, 
one of the firit fellows of this noble fociety, acquaints us, that 
by his advice; and endeavours, both here, and in other colleges 
at Cambridge, this~ mafter of the Chriftmas plays was -fiet 
named and confirmed an Emperor. ‘* The firft was Mr, John 
Dun, a very goodiy man of perfon, habit, and complexion, 
and well learned alfo.” He alfo further informs us, little think- 
ing how important his ‘* boyifh attempts and. exploits fcholaf- 
tical”. would appear to future ages, that an the refeétory of the 
college, in the character of Greek leCturer, he exhibited, before 
the whole univerfity, the Esgnyn, OF Pax, of Ariftophanes, ‘ac- 
companied with apiece of machinery, for which he was taken 
for a conjuror: ‘* with the performance of the {carabeus his fly; 
ing up to Jupiter’s palace, with a man, and his bafket of vi¢- 
tuals on her back: whereat was great wondering, and many vain 
seports fpread abroad, of the means how that was effected,” 
The tragedy of Jepthah, from the eleventh chapter of the book 
of Judges, written both in Latin and Greek, and dedicated to 
king Henry VIII. about the year 1546, by a very grave and 
learned divine, John Chriftopherfon, another of the firft fellows of 
Trinity college in Cambridge, afterwards mafter, dean of -Nor- 
wich, and bithop of Chichefter, was moft probably compofed as 
a Chriitmas-play for the fame fociety. It is to be noted, that 
this play is on a religious fubje&.. Roger Afcham, while on 
his travels in Flanders, fays, in one of his Epiftles, written about 
1550, that the city of Antwerp as much exceeds all other cities, 
as the refe€tory of St. John’s college in Cambridge exceeds it- 
felf, when furnifhed at Chriftmas with its theatrical apparatus 
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for afling plays.. Or, in his own words, ** Quemadmodum 
aula Jchannis, theatrali more ornata, feipfam poft Natalem fu- 
perat.” In an audit book of Trinity college in Oxford, I think 
for the year 1559, I find the following difburfements relating to 
this fubje&t. ** Pro apparatu in-comoedia Andria, vii, ixs. ivd, 
Pro prandio Principis Natalicii eodem tempore, xiiis. ixd. Pro 
refectione prefeQorum et doctorum magis ilivftrium cum Bar- 
fariis prandentium tempore comoediz, iv/. viid. That is, for 
dreffes and fcenes in ating Terence’s Andria, for the dinner of 
the Chriftmas Prince, and for the entertainment of the heads of 
the colleges and the moft eminent doctors dining with the bur- 
fars or treafurers, at the time of acting the comedy, twelve 
pounds, three fhillings, and eight pence. A Chriftmas Prince, 
or Lord of Mifrule, carrefponding to the Imperator at Cam- 
bridge juft mentioned, was a common temporary magiftrate in 
the colleges at Oxford: but at Cambridge, they were cenfured 
fin the fermons. of the puritans, in the reign of James I. as a 
relic of the Pagan ritual, The laft article of this difburfement 
fhews, that the moft refpeétable company in the univerfity were 
invited on thefe occafions, At length our univerfities adopted 
the reprefentation of plays, in which the f{cholars by frequent ex- 
ercife had undoubtedly attained a confiderable degree of fkill and 
addrefs, as a part of the entertainment at the reception of princes 
and other eminent perfonages.’ 


In purfuing this interefting digreffion, our author takes no- 
tice of fevetal dramatic pieces, performed at the univerfities, 
public fchools, or inns of’ court, for the entertainment of per- 
_dons of diftinétion. 

; [ To be continued, | 
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A candid Examination of what bas been advanced on the Colic of 
Poitou end Devonfhire, qwith Remarks on the moft probable and 
Experiments intended to afcertain the true Caufes of the Gout. By 
James Hardy, M.D... 8vo. 353. 6d. fewed, Cadell. — 


BOUT eleven years ago much was written in this country 
relative to the difeafe which is the fubjeét of the treatife 

now before us, and the controverfy was maintained, on both 
fides, with a degree of warmth urrufual in difquifitions of a 
medical nature. “By one party, the colic of Devonfhire was im- 
-puted to the lead frequently ufed in the vats in which the cy- 
-deris made; and by the other this opinion appeared to be 
clearly refuted. It was proved, upon good authority, that lead 
was not ufed in all the vats employed in the making of eyder; 
‘and that thofe who drank of the liquor thus prepared, were not 
‘therefore lefs liable than others to the influence of the difeafe. 
Experience however has fully afcertained, that the Devonfhire 
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colic may be excited by lead, when this metal has entered the 
alimentary canal even in a very inconfiderable quantity; on 
which account it muft remain an obje& of fulpicion, if evi- 
dence is brought of its being conveyed into the body. In the 
laft volume of Médical Obfervations and Enquiries, Dr. Fo 
thergill related a cafe, of which he had been informed by a 
perfon of veracity in Cornwall. Two perfons in that country 
had purchafed between them a hogthead of cyder, for the ufe of 
the people they employed in harveft: Thofe in the fervice of 
one of the parties had no complaints, but enjoyed their health 
as ufual, while his neighbour’s work-people had, moft of them; 
fome degree of the Colica Picttonum, and many of: them fe- 
verely, The cyder was the fame, and given in like quantities; 
the people worked in the fame neighbourhood, and at the fame 
feafon. On enquiring into the caufe of this fingular difference, 
it was found that the former of thofe neighbours had always 
fent his cyder to the field in a fmall barrel; and that the 
other had as conftantly ufed a glazed earthen pitcher for this 
purpofe. The cyder was thin and fharp; the glazing was 
almoft diffolved. | 

The anecdote above related affords ftrong prefumption that 
the glazing of the veflel had been the caufe of the difeafe; 
but the juftnefs of this opinion feems to be eftablifhed beyond 
a doubt by the author under confideration. Having judicioufly 
commented on the feveral hypothefes which have been main- 
tained refpe&ting the Colica Pitonum, Dr. Hardy thus pro- 
ceeds : 


« Convinced, after the moft mature deliberation, that no 
caufe which had hitherto been affigned, was equal to the pa- 
ralytic effects produced, except the admiffion of lead into the 
human fyftem ; the regular, uniform and fingular characteriitic 
of which is, to caufe thefe effeéts; and obferving alfo that. the 
colic chiefly prevailed amongft the inferior clafs of people, I 
was led to confider, what drinking veffels they had in. common 
ufe among them, which at the fame time were different from 
thofe employed, for that purpofe, by perfons of fuperior rank in 
life. It occurred to me, that the common glazed earthen jugs, 
were the univerfal drinking vefiels of the lower clafs in this 
county. Upon enquiry | found the quantity of lead, made ufe 
of in glazing them, much greater than I fufpected ; being nearly 
in the proportion of one ounce of lead-ore, to every quart in 
meafure.’ 


Many experiments are afterwards related, proving the fo- 
lubility of the lead in glazed veffels, both by cyder and. other 
liquors. We fhall lay before our readers thofe that were made 
with the former, after informing them of the preparation of 
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the liquor called the ¢/, which fo often occurs in the recital, 


The following is the’ nicthod of me it, prefcribed by Dr. 
de Haen. 


«< Take of yellow erpiment, one ounce; quick- Nae: two 
ounces ; powder them feparately, and then mix them.: Pour 
upon them, ina proper glafs, twelve ounces of pure’ rain-water- 
Having fecured the top of the glafs, digeft in a moderate heat, 
fortwenty four hours ; fhaking the phial or glafs every two 
hours.— Let it grow cold.—When clear,\ pour it off, and keep 
it in a bottle well corked. ‘ Should you prefér boiling it half an 
hour, to this flow manner of digeftion, you’ may’prepare it 
equally good. If upon adding a few drops of? this liquor: to 
vinegar of lead, or litharge, it foon grows black and turbid, 
depend on it, the teft\ is: good.:: Be very’ icarétul that you.cork 
the bottle well : and donot open it often, left the virtue of the 
liquor. evaporate. It. will therefore .be moit advifeable, to keep 
it in half ounce or ounce phials. Should you, have a mind to 
examine, whether white-wine be adulterated, pour a few drops 
into a clean glafs half full of wine: if it becomes from a yellow, 

ofa red, brown, or blackifh colour, and is lkewife turbid, in 

roportion as thefe alterations are more or lefs apparent, fo muft 
the dégree of adulteration, by the means of lead, have been 
‘greater or lefs: but when the wine is not’ adulterated, only a 
milky pale cloud will be produced.” — 

—‘* Experiment I.:.A quart of muft, frefh from the pound, 
food in-a glazed earthen veffel, without being agitated, fix 
-hours.. Upon the application of a few drops of the teft to a 
glafs of the muft, a reddifh cloud was produced, After ftanding 
nine hours, the like application produced a deeper cloud. After 
¢ itanding twelve hours, ‘the cloud was yet mote deep; and, ina 
little time, the muf became: opake. Afrer twenty-four hours, 
a deep, and almoft liverscoloured cloud was produced; which, 
on being: ftirred with a fmall: piece of wood, alana? occafioned 

at ‘colour throuch the whole. 

‘°T remarked that it-did not feem of much importance, whe- 
ther the teft was ufed in the quantity of only five or of ten drops. 

As to the degree of colour it produced, it feemed to depend, 
‘ folely, “on the quantity of mineral particles with which the liquor 
Was impregnated. 
‘ No alteration whatever was produced by an addition of the 
‘ tike quantity of the teftto a glafs of the fame muft, which had 
been preferved in a bottle. 

« Experiment IJ. Two quarts of ordinary cyder, about two 
months old, food in a common glazed earthen veffel,- that had 
been ufed, without being agitated, two hours; when, upon 
adding a few drops of teft, as before mentioned, a fenfible al- 
teration was produced in the colour. The like trial was re- 
peated at the feveral diftances of three, four, five, fix, feven and 
eight hours, when the chang¢ in each glafs was gradually atte: 
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and deeper; fo as to enable, any perfon to diftinguifh clearly, 
“by the degree of fhade, the different number of hours each glafs 
had. ftood. . That which had ftood eight hours, was the colour 
of Madeira wine ; after eighteen liours (not fhook) deeper; after 
twenty-four hours, ftill deeper and footy. 

¢ I muft obferve, that this cyder, and all the other liquors 

“epon which any experiment was made, were conftantly ex- 
amined, before they were put into the glazed and other veffels, 
by means of the teft, which never produced any dark difco- 
Touration. 
_.€ Experiment IT. A quart of the fame cyder was heated, 
almoft to boiling, in a common glazed earthen veffel, that had 
ftood on the fire about twenty minutes. The teft produced as 
deep a colour, as in that which had ftood eighteen hours with- 
out heat. 

« Experiment IV. A quart of ordinary cyder was gently 
agitated in a glazed earthen veffel half an hour, in order to give 
it that degree of motion, which might be fuppofed equal to its 
being carried into the field for the farmer’s fervants. Upon 
‘examination, by means of she teft, it appeared evidently impreg- 
nated, equal to that which had remained two or three hours 
quiefcent in the fame kind of veflel. 

‘ Experiment V. A quart of generous rich cyder was placed 
in a glazed earthen veffel, without being agitated, two hours; 
‘when, on ufing the teit, a very flight degree of impregnation 
was difcovered. After three, four, five, fix, feven, and eight 
hours, this appearance gradually increafed. Upon the whole, 
it feemed, that the degree of impregnation was three hours be- 
hind that of the rough cyder, which had ftood the fame fpace of 
time in the fame kind of veffel. 

« Experiment VI. Ten grains of fugar of lead were added 
to one quart of ordinary cyder, After forty-eight hours, it 
bore a finer face, and was greatly improved in tafte; but, on 
mixing a few drops of the teft, it inftantly became as black as 
that cyder, which had ftood in a glazed earthen veffel twelve 
hours.’ 

It is neceffary that we fubjoin to thefe experiments fome of 
the author’s obfervations upon them. 

‘ Whoever, fays he, will attentively confider thefe. experi- 
ments, or, what would be much more fatisfactory, whoever will 
be at the trouble of making all or any of them, muft, I am per- 
faaded, find the refult uniformly and conftantly the fame: and I 
think every perfon will then readily agree, that the certain ge- 
meral caufe of the endemial colic of Devonfhire, is by them 
clearly demonftrated. 

‘ That thefe glazed earthen veffels (of different fizes, from a. 
pint in meafure, to thofe which contain three or even four gal- 
Jons) are in conftant ufe with us, the whole county will bear 
teftimony. It is alfo weli known, that the cyder is frequently 
fent in them from the farmer’s houfes, to their fervants _ la- 
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bourers at a ‘diftance in the fields, fometimes hot, which, as ap- 
pears by Exp. IIT. exclufive of the agitation, renders it liable to 
be more readily impregnated. This is a fact which fhould be 
taken‘into confideration, when we enquire after a general caufe. 
Befides, we may confidently fuppofe, that, as no public fufpicion 
is entertained of danger from the ufe of thefe veffels, people 
are not very cautious refpecting the time their cyder has been in 
them; and, that it may happen more having been drawn the 
night before, or for the preceding meal, than was neceffary, in- 
dividuals may drink of the cyder which hath remained in fuch 
veffels many hours; long enough to take up fo much of the 
lead, as to produce the colic of Devonfhire, and all its fuper- 
vening fymptoms, 

« It appears from Exp. II. that the cyder fuffered to remainin © 
thefe veffels twohours, isimpregnated very perceptibly with the 
mineral particles ; it confequently, every hour after, becomes 
more and more fo. | 

¢ Hence it appears, that, as thefe veffels are univerfally in 
ufe with the lower clafs of people through this county, thofe of 
the inhabitants who accuftom themfelVes to drink cyder for their 
common liquor, are conftantly liable to receive a folution of this 
noxious mineral into the ftomach and bowels, the only certain 
general caufe of the difeafe. 

* Hence alfo it is eafy to account, why one family continues 
free from the colic, while its neighbours are afflicted with it ; 
many circumftances, as to the preparation of their cyder, and 
the mode of their diet, being nearly the fame ; becaufe the one 
may make ufe of glafs, or wood, or ftone-ware, for their do- 
meftic purpofes; whilft they who are afflifted with the colic, 
make ufe of the common glazed earthen veffels. | 

‘ This, probably, is the reafon, why Devonfhire is much 
more afflicted with this colic, than the counties of Gloucefter, 
Worcefter and Hereford; becaufe the ufe of glafs, wood, or 
ftone-ware, may be much more prevalent with them, than 
with us. 

* We are now likewife fufficiently informed why the poor, in 
general, are- more liable to this difeafe than the rich, ‘* and 
efpecially why the fervants and labourers of thofe who make 
poor, crude, four cyder, are, of all perfons, the moft affli€ted 
with it,” not only from their ufing the glazed earthen veffels, 
but alfo in confequence of their drinking an inferior kind of 
cyder; which, as appears by Exp. II, compared with Exp. V. 
is, ynhappily for them, more adapted to diflolve, and be im- 


pregnated with, the deleterious particles of this mineral, than 
the more generous,’ , 


‘Dr. Hardy judicioufly advifes that all cyder fhould be ex- 
amined by means of the teft, before it is purchafed or drank ; 
and he intimates a fufpicion, perhaps well founded, that the 
-dry-belly-ache, fo frequent in the Weft Indies, may likewile 
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proceed from the ufe of glazed veffels, Many obfervations -of 
Importance, not only to the faculty but to others, occur in this 
treatife ; and fhould the author’s opinion be confirmed, refpec- 
ing the manner in which the difeafe in queftidn is produced, 


there is reafon to hope, that for the future this dreadful ca=- 
lamity may be prevented. 





> 


An Introdudion to Merchandize. In tewo Volumes. Vol. I. Sum 
45. fewed. Cadell, 


HE great importance of trade to this country abundantly 
authorifes eyery attempt to improve and facilitate the 
theory of accounts and computation, while the expanding na. 
ture of it, both with regard to countries and articles of traffic, 
make repeated improvements, and publications relative to this 
fubje&t, altogether neceflary : fo that this ingenious and welle 
informed writer, needed not to have made any apology for the 
ublication of a work which feems fo likely to improve the 
public ftock of knowledge in fo effential a fubje&. In the 
preface, Mr. Hamilton gives a modeft account of his work, in 
thefe words. 


‘ The following treatife comprehends feveral branches of 
mercantile education. _ It is chiefly intended forthe ufe of aca- 
demies and fchools: at the fame time, we have attempted to 
render it ufeful to the man of bufinefs, and intelligible to the 
private fludent. As there are many books of a like kind ex- 
tant, and fome of acknowledged merit, it is proper to explain 
the motives which gave tife to a new one. 

¢ A teacher has occafion to propofe a variety of queftions to 
be refolved, and of loofe materials, to be arranged by the 
learner. None of the books which have fallen into the au- 
thor’s hands contain a fufficient variety of thefe, or of a pro- 
per kind; and, as this defect occafioned much unneceffary 
trouble and delay, he was induced, for the conveniency of the 
ftudents under his care, and others io the like fituation, to 
fupply it. : ; 

« The greater part of the matter, in a new publication of 
this kind, muft be the fame as is to be met with in former ones. 
We have endeavoured to retrench what was fuperfluous, to in- 
troduce a variety of new and ufeful articles, to unfold the gene- 
ral principles of the fubject, and lead the ftudent to the moft 
eligible methods for practice, fuited to the various circumftances 
of bufinefs, and not confined to fet rules or forms. The matter 
is arranged in that order which has been found moft convenient in 
teaching ; and, for that purpofe, the regular order of fyftem is 
fometimes difpenfed with. 
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_ © Part I. contains a fyftem of arithmetic. Thé young learner 

fhould firft be taught the four primary rules, without any par 
ticular application, and then he may go through the fyftem re- 
gularly. There are more queftions propofed than may be necef- 
dary for every ftudent ; but the teacher will find occafion for thém 
all. As to thofe which are complex, the ftudent, after refolv- 
ing a few, under the infpedtion of the teacher, muft be left to 
conduct the operation according to his own judgment; and, if 
his errors, and their confequences, be pointed out, he will 
foon be able to felect the circumftances in proper order, and 
perform the moft intricate computations with accuracy and 
eafe. : 
‘ The rules are printed in Italics, as the teacher may fome- 
times find it convenient to caufe the learner to tranfcribe them. 

¢ The chapter on Interminate Decimals may be thought too 
long. This curious branch of arithmetic has been opened, and 
pretty fully difcuffed by feveral ingenious authors. We have 
attempted to handle it as a fubje€t complete in itfelf; and, at 
the fame time, to explain the analogy which vulgar and decimal 
fractions bear toeach other, ‘This will be agreeable to the fpe- 
culative ftudent: but, as itis of little or no ufe in bafinefs, the 

enerality of learners ought to pafs it by. 

« Part IJ. contains a tyftem of algebra, adapted to the general 

Jan of this treatife, and including thofe branches of arithmetic 
which are beft illuftrated by the help of algebra, It may not fuit 
the leifure or capacity of every ftudent; but, as the dottrine of 
numbers cannot be fully underftood without fomething of this 
kind, we hope that thofe who perufe it with proper care will not 
repret their labour. ‘The method of expreflinga rule for compu- 
tation, by algebraic fymbols, is fo ufeful, and fo foon acquired, 
that it fhould be taught to every ftudent, though he purfue this 
fubject no further. 

« Part HI. contains an account of the monies, weights, and 
meafures, ufed in different nations, the nature and form of bills 
of exchange, invoices, and other mercantile accompts. The 
fubje&t of computation is re-affumed, and difcuffed at greater 
length, in the particulars which this part relates to. 

‘« Part IV. contains the doétrine of Italian Book-keeping, in 
that form which is moft, ftrily regular. 

‘« Part V. contains a variety of forms in Book keeping, fuited 
to particular circumfances cf bufinefs, and varying, more or 
lefs, from the regular form, as the cafe requires. , 
__€ Part VI. contains an account of the trade of Great Britain, 
and of thofe laws and cuftoms which merchants are particularly 
interefted in.’ : 


The firft three parts are contained in the prefent volume 
of this work ; and the fecond, which is promifed to be 
publifhed foon, will be employed on the remaining parts. 
In a fubje& naturally dry and unentertaining, Mr, Hamilton 
has 
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has contrived to make his book- contain much information 
without being tedious to the reader. The parts are well cone 
trived to convey inftruétion either in the clofet or in the 
fchool ; the reafons for the feveral rules and operations are 
clearly and naturally explained, and the numerous colleétions 
of examples for praétice will be found very ufeful and ready 
for teachers to deliver to their pupils. In fubjeéts fo frequently 
treated of by writers, much new matter is not to be expeéted; 
Mr. Hamilton however generally gives an air of originality to 
the moft common parts of the work, and renders them in- 
tereiting even to the more learned readers. Subjects of com- 
putation feldom admit of extras that are both inftradive 
and entertaining, but we believe the following ingenious dif- 
fertation on weights and meafures, taken from the third part 
of this work, will be well relifhed by moft readers. 


‘ Tables of the monies, weights, and meafures, ufed in Bri- 
tain, were given Part I. § 13. It is neceflary, for the cons 
venience of commerce, that an uniformity fhould be obferved in 
thefe articles, and regulated by proper flandards. A foot-rule 
may be ufed as a ftandard for meafures of length, a buthel for 
meafures of capacity, and a pound for weights. ‘There fhould 
be only one authentic ftand.rd of each kind, formed of the 
moft durable materials, and kept with all poffible care. A fuf- 
ficient number of copies, exadtly c&rrefponding to the principal 
ftandard, may be diftributed for adjufting the weights and mea- 
fures that are made for common ufe, ‘There are feveral ftan 
dards of this kind both in England and Scotland. 

‘ If any one of the ftandards abovementioned be juftly pres 
ferved, it will ferve as a foundation for the others, by which 
they may be corrected, if inaccurate, or reftored, if intirely loft. 
For inftance, if we have a ftandard foot, we-can eafily obtain - 
an inch, and can make a box, which fhal] contain a cubical 
inch, and may ferve as a ftandard for meafures of capacity. If 
it be known that a pint contains 100 cubical inches, we may 
make a veffel 5 inches fquare, and 4 inches deep, which will 
contain a pint. If the faadard be required in any other form, 

we may fil] this veffel with water, and regulate another to contain 
~ anequal quantity. Standards for weights may be obtained from 
the fame foundation; for, if we kaow how many inches of water 
it takes to weigh a pound, .we have only to meafure that quan- 
tity, and the weight which balances it may be affumed as the 
ftandard of a pound. 

‘ Again, if the ftandard of a pound be given, the meafure 
of an inch may be obtained from 1t; for, we may weigh a cue - 
bical inch of water, and pour it into a regular veffel, and, hav- 
ing noticed how far itis filled, we may make another veffel of 
like capacity, inthe form of a cube. ‘The fide of this veffel 
may be affumed as the ftandard fog an inch; and ftandards for 
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a foot, a pint, or a bufhel, may be obtained from it. Water 
38 the moft proper fubftance for regulating ftandards; for all 
other bodies differ in weight from others of the fame kind ; 
whereas, it is found by experience, that {pring and river water, 
rain, and melted fnow, and all other kinds, have the fame 
weight; and this uniformly holds in all countries when the 
water is pure, alike warm, and free from falt and minerals. 

¢ Thus, any one ftandard is fufficient for reftoring all the reft. 
It may further be defired, to hit on fome expedient, if pofiible, 
for reftoring the ftandards, in cafe that all of them fhould ever 
‘fall into diforder, or fhould be forgotten, through the length 
of time, and the viciffitudes of human affairs. This feems 
difficult, as no words can convey a precife idea of a foot rule, or 
a pound weight. Meafures, affumed from the dimenfions of the 
human body, as a foot, a handbreadth, or a pace, muft nearly 
be the fame in all ages, unlefs the fize of the human race un- 
dergo fome change; and, therefore, if we know how many 
fquare feet a Roman acre contained, we may form fome judg- 
ment of the nature of the law which reftricted the property of a 
Roman citizen to 7 acres ; and this is fufficient to render hiftory 
intelligible; but it is too inaccurate to regulate meafures for 
commercial purpofes. The fame may be faid of ftandards, de- 
duced from the meafure of a barley-corn, or the weight of a 
grain of wheat. If the diftance of two mountains be accurately 
meafured and recorded, the nature of the meafure ufed will be 
preferved in a more permanent manner than by any ftandard ; 
for, if ever that meafure fall into difufe, and another be fubfti- 
tuted in its place, the diftance may be meafured again, and the 
proportion of the ftandards may be afcertained, by comparing 
the new and ancient diftances. 

‘ But, the moft accurate and unchangeable manner of eftab- 
lifhing ftandards is, by comparing them with the length of pen- 
dulums. The longer a pendulum is, it vibrates the flower ; 
and it muft have one precife length in orcer to vibrate in a fe- 
cond. The flighteft difference in length will occafion a differ- 
ence in the time; which will become abundantly fenfible, after 
a number of vibrations, and will be eafily obferved, if the 
pendulum be applied to regulate the motion of aclock. The 
length of a pendulum which vibrates feconds in London, is 
about 39 4 inches, is conftantly the fame at the fame place, but 
it varies a little with the latitude of the place, being fhorter as 
the latitude is lefs. ‘Therefore, though all ftandards of weights 
and meafures were lofl, the length of a fecond pendulum might 
be found by repeated trials ; and, if the pendulum be properly 
divided, the juft meafure of an inch will be obtained; and from 
this all other ftandards may be reftored.’ 


Mr. Hamilton then delivers a very inftru€ive account of the 
weights and meafures of Britain, as well as of thofe of all other 
known countries, together with comparative tables of them, 

! and 
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and of the monies in each. But it is unnecefflary to point out 
the qualities of any particular part, the whole performance 
being uniformly conduéted in a very ufeful and. mafterly 
manner. 


---.—-- 





The Tragedies of 7Efchylus tranflated by R. Potter. 410. al. 1% 
Jewed, Payne. (Concluded from p. 247.] 


[% a former article we have given a fhort account of four of 

E{chylus’s tragedies, Prometheus, the Suppliants, the Se- 
ven Chiels, and Agamemnon; we come now to the fifth, in- 
titled the. Coéphoiz, that is, women ‘ bringing libations.’ 
The ftocy is io this effe&. Oreftes, by the command of the 
oracle at Delphi, returns to Argos, accompanied by his friend 
Pylades; and, according to the cuftom of thofe times, offers 
his hair on the tomb of his father *. - At this inftant Clytem- 
neftra, having been terrified with dreams, and the apparition 
of her murdered hufband, fends a train of females to pay him 
fome funeral honours at his tomb, in order to appeafe his in- 
dignant fpirit. Ele&tra, the filter of Orettes, is one of the 
train. Oreftes foon difcovers her; and having learned from 
her the fituation of the family at the palace, introduces him- 
felf to Agifthus, under the chara&er of a Phocian traveller, 
who comes to inform him, that Oreftes was dead. In this 
interview Oreftes ftabs .Egifthus, and afterwards Clytemneftra: 
but being perfecuted by the Furies, he flies to the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. 

In the firft part of this tragedy, Eleétra, before fhe per- 
ceives Oreftes, fees a lock of hair on her father’s tomb, -and 
immediately concludes, that no perfon but her brother could 
prefent fuch an offering. This isa natural conclufion. But 
the two following reafons, which fhe afterwards affigns for this 
conjecture, feem frivolous and abfard. 


¢ Then the colour; mark it well ; 
Tis the /ame fhade with mine.’?— 
—*‘ Further mark 
Th’ impreffion of thefe feet; they thew, that two 
Trod here; himfelf perchance and his attendant; 
One of th’ exa® dimenftons with my own.’ 


Ele&ra’s conclufion, drawn from the colour of the hair, is 
ridiculed by Ariftophanes, Nub,i. 6, But furely the obferv- 
ation, which fhe makes on the length of her brother’s foot, is 
much more fantaftical. In vindication of Afchylus we can 





® Homer’s Iliad, xxiii. 134. 
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only fay, that he has not entirely deviated from nature: wo- 
men’s reafonings are not always logical. Eleétra’s hopes and 
happinefs depended on her brother. She calls him ¢ the 
deareft of mankind ;’ and it is well known, that a fond cre- 
dulity conftantly accompanies a tender paffion: 


Qui amant, ipfi fibi fomnia fingunt. 


We fhall quote the tranflator’s general remarks on this 
tragedy. 


¢ The characters of Oreftes and Ele&ra are finely fupported. 
A pious refentment of the murder of his father, a confcioufnefs 
of his own high rank, and a juft indignation at the injuries he 
had received from the murderers, a’ generous defire to deliver 
his country from the tyranny of thefe ufurpers, and above all 
the exprefs command of Apollo, with a promife of his protection 
if he obeyed, and a denunciation of the fevereft punifhments 
fhould he dare to difobey, incited Orefles to this deed: he is 
accordingly drawn as a man of a brave and daring {pirit, touched 
with the higheft fenfe of honour, and the moft religious re- 
verence of the gods: in fuch a character there could be nothin 
favage and ferocious; and we are pleafed to find him deeply 
fenfible of the horror of the deed which he was obliged to per- 
petrate, and averfe to plunge his fword into the breaft of his 
mother. ** Eleétra’s charaéter (in the words of the critic) is that 
of a fierce and determined, but withall of a generous and vir- 
tuous woman. Her motives to revenge were, principally, a 
ftrong fenfe of juftice, and fuperior affection for a father; not a 
rooted, unnatural averfion toa mother. She acted, as appears, 
not from the perturbation of a tumultuous revenge, but from 
a fixed abhorrence of wrong, and a virtuous fenfe of duty.” 
Confiftently with this charaéter, when fhe had given Oreftes a 
fpirited account of their father’s murder, which drew him to de- 
clare his refolution to revenge it, fhowing at the fame time fome 
fign of remorfe, fhe adds a fhort relation of the barbarous indig- 
nities offered to the dead body; a deed’ of horror which, fhe 
knew, would fhock his foul. She had feen her father murder- 
ed, his body mangled, and buried without its honours; her 
brother, whom fhe loved-with the tendereft affeCtion, deprived 
of his throne, and exiled from his country ; her mother in the 
arms of ASgifthus abandoning herfelf to her loofe and-infamous 
pleafures;; fhe was herfelf continually expofed to the infults and 
barbarous treatment of this ungentle mother; what wonder then 
that a. fpirit naturally lofty and fenfible fhould catch fire at thefe 
injuries, contract a wolfith fiercenefs, as fhe expreffes it, and 
urge her brother to facrifice thefe proud oppreffors to juftice and 
revenge? But the poet, with great regard to decorum, removes 
her from the fcene before the dreadful deed is to be committed : 
with regard to the management of the cataftrophe, nothing 
could be more judicious, Oreftes, who had rufhed-on Agifthus 
with 
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with the fury of a tyger, in the prefence of his mother feels him- 
felf under the reftraint of filial reverence, and confeffes his re- 
luétance to fhed her blood; till Pylades animates him with a 
fentence as folemn as the Delphic Oracle ; which finely marks 
the fatal blow as an act of necefflary juitice, not of ruffiag vio- 
lence. Even the Chorus, who enter warmly into the interefts 
of Eleétra and Orettes, and had fired him to revenge by every 
argument of duty, juftice, law, and honour ; who had wifhed 
to hear the dying groans of the guilty tyrants, and to echo 
them back in notes as difmal, after the deed is done, reaflume 
the fofter fentiments of humanity, and lament their fate.- The 
remorfe and madacfs of Oreftes is touched in the fineft manner. 
Thefe indeed are but fketches, but they are the tketches of a 
great mafter; a fucceeding poet had the {kill to give them their 
finifhing, and heightened them with the warmeft glow of -co- 
louring. ‘The fpirit of Afchylus fhines through this tragedy ; 
but a certain foftening of griet hangs over it, and gives it an air 
of folemn magnificence.’ 


The poet’s defcription of the vifionary terrors, which haunt- 
ed Clytemneftra, after the murder of her hufband, would not 
have been unworthy of Shakfpeare: it lofes nothing in the 
tranflation : 


‘ Forin the ftill and midnight hour, 
When darknefs aids his hideous pow’r, 
Affright, that breaths his. vengeance deep, 
Haunts with wild dreams the troubled fleep, 
That freeze the blood, and raife the briftling hair: 
Grim fpe&tre! he with horrid tread 
Stalk’d around the curtain’d bed, 
And rais’d a yell that piere’d the tortur’d ear. 
Aghaft the heav’n-taught prophet ftood ; 
The dead, hecries, the angry dead around 
Thefe dreadfull notes of vengeance found, 
Dreadfull to thofe that thed their blood.’ 


VI. The Furies. Oreftes tormented by the Furies at Delphi, 
by the advice of Apollo flies to the temple of Minerva at 
Athens, The Furies purfue him thither. His caufe is heard 

before the court of Areopagus; and he is acquitted *. 

fE{chylus is charged by fome critics with having violated 
one of the three unities, in this tragedy, by changing the 
fcene from Delphi + to Athens. His tranflator, in anfwer to 
this obje€tion, remarks, ‘ that Apollo and the Furies muft be 





* See Notes on the Epift. to the Pifos, v. 127. 

+ Thepropriety of ufing the word Delphi, in the nominative cafe, 
rather than Delphos, in the acculative, is fufhciently demonftrated 
by Dr. Bentley, Differtation on Phalaris, pref. p. 46. See alfo Wot- 
ton’s Defence of Ref, on ancient and modern Learning, 
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allowed the liberty to tranfport themfelves whither and when 
they pleafe ; and that Mercury has the charge of conduding 
Oreftes ; fu that had Horace wrote [written } 


modo me Delphis, modo ponit Athenis, 





the allufion would have added a wonderful propriety to the ex- 
preflion, and the paffage have conveyed a juft character of this 
tragedy. However a French or a Dutch critic may be fhocked 
at this change of fcene, to an Athenian nothing could be more 
agreeable than to fee a conteft, which Apollo could not com- 
pofe at Delphos, brought before the great council of his own 
City, the god in perfon attending and pleading in the caufe. 
That refpe& to his country, which diftinguifhes our noble 
poet above all the writers of antiquity, has an irrefiftible charm, 
“* Rules, art, decorum, all fall before it. Ie goes direétly to 
the heart, and gains all purpofes at once” The Englifh 
reader feels this in its full force ; and #fchylas 1 is acquitted of 
the charge of having violated an unity.’ 

The infernal fifterhood (which forms the chorus) on the Athe- 
nian ftage amounted to fifty. The confternation arifing from 
their hideous figures, geftures, and yellings, had fuch fatal ef- 
fe&ts upon the children, and the women with child *, that the 
ftate, by an exprefs law, reduced the number of the chorus to 
fifteen, and afterwards to twelve, 

As it may not be unpleafing to our readers to fee how Au{chy- 
Jus has delineated this horrid train, we fhall prefent them wiih 
two or three fketches, 

© Pricficfs. 
Before him lies a troop of hideous women 
Stretch’d on the feats, and fleeping; yet not women, 
But Gorgons rather, nor the Gorgon form 
Exaétly reprefenting, as | have feen them 
Drawn by the painter’s imitative pencil, 
Snatching the viands from the board of Phineus. 
Thefe have not wings ; but cloath’d in fable ftoles, 
Abhorr’d and execrable ; as they fleep 
Hoarfe in their hollow throats their harfh breath rattles, 
And their gall’d eyes a rheumy gore diftill. 
Til fait fuch loathfome weeds the hallow’d fane 
Graced with the forms of fculptur’d gods, ill fuit 
The roofs of men: fo foul a fifterhood 
‘Till now I never faw; no land can boaft 
To have produc’d a breed fo horrible, 
But toils, and groans, and mifchiefs muft enfue.’ 





* Jul. Pollux, iv. 15. 
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When Apollo perceives thefe antiquated virgins, he throws 
out a farcafm, which naturally fuggefted itfelf to a young 
fpark, diftinguifhed for his gallantry, 





See this griefly troop, 

Sleep has opprefi’d them, and their baffled rage 
Shall fail, grim-vifag’d hags, grown old 

In loath’d virginity: nor God, nor man 
Approach’d their bed, nor favage of the wilds ; 
For they were born for mifchiefs, and their haunts 
In dreary darknefs ’midft the yawning gulfs 

Of Tartarus beneath, by men abhorr’d, 

And by th’ Olympian gods.’ 





Afterwards, when he expels them from his temple, he 
. fays: , 


‘ Hence, I command you, from my hallow’d feat 
Begone with {peed ; quit this oracular fhrine: 
This is no place to {natch your winged ferpents, 
And hurl them from your golden-twifted ftring, 
To wring the black blood from the human heart 
With torture, then difgorge your horrid feaft 

Of clotted gore: fuch guefts my houfe abhors. 
Begone where vengeance with terrific rage 

Digs out the eyes, or from the mangled trunk 
Remorfelefs rends the head ; to flaughters go, 
Abortions, lurking ambufh, rampir’d force, 

To fuff’rings, to impalements, where the wretch 
Writhes on the ftake in tortures, yelling loud 
With many a fhriek : in feafts like thefe, ye hags 
Abhorr’d, is your delight ; fufficient proof 
That execrable form: the defert wild, 

Where the blood-rav’ning lion makes his den, 
Such fhou’d inhabit ; nor with impure tread 
Pollute thefe golden thrines: begone, and graze 
Without a keeper; for of fuch an herd 

Th’ indignant gods difdain to take the charge.’ 


VII. The Perfians.—In this tragedy the poet introduces 
Atofla the widow of Darius, a Mefienger, the Ghoft of Da- 
rius, Xerxes, and the Chorus, confifting of Perfian counfel- 
lors, lamenting the diftrefsful fituation of their country, after 
the fea fight of Salamis, in which the Grecian fleet, under 
the command of Themiftocles, confifting of 300 fhips, totally 
defeats that of the Perfians, amounting to 1207. ~ 


« No reprefentation can be conceived more agreeable to a 
brave and free people, than that which fets before their eyes the 
ruin of an invading tyrant defeated by their own valour; and 
no poet could ever claim the right of making fuch reprefen- 


tation with fo good a grace as /E{fchylus, who had borne a 
Z 4 dif- 
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diflinguifhed part in the real fcene. Animated by his noble 
fubjeét, and the enthufiafm with which he loved his country, he 
has here difplayed all the warmth and dignity of his genius, 
but tempered at the fame time with fo chaftifed a judgement, 
that we are furprifed to fee the infant drama come forth at once 
with all thofe graces which conftitute its perfection; it is like 
his own Minerva, that fprung from the head of Jupiter, 


¢ Then fhining heav’nly fair, a goddefs arm’d.’ 


Befides this wonderful management of the parts, the poet has 
the delicacy to fet the glory of his countrymen in the brighteft 
view, by putting their praifes into the mouths of their enemies. 
Not fatisfied with a fpirited narration of their defeat, and a re- 
cital of the many royal chiefs that perifhed in the battle; not 
fatisfied with fpreading the terror through all the realms of 
Perfia, and placing them in a manner before our eyes in all the 
diftrefs of defolation and defpair, he hath .interefted even the 
dead, and with the awefull folemnity of a religious incantation 
evoked the ghoft of Darius to teftify to his Perfians that no fafety, 
no hope remained to them, if they continued their heftile at- 
tempts againft Greece ; fo that his fublime conception hath en- 
gaged earth and fea, heaven and hell, to bear honourable tef- 
timony to the glory of his countrymen, and the fuperiority of 
their arms, 

‘ ‘This tragedy was exhibited eight years after the defeat at Sa- 
Jamis, whilit the memory of each circumftance was yet recent ; 
fo that we may confider the narration as a faithfull hiltory of this 
greatevent. The war was not yet ended, though the Perfian 
monarch had offered to make the moft -humiliating conceffions, 
and the Athenians were inclined to accept them; but. The- 
miftocles oppofed the peace. So that we are further to confider 
this play in a political light; the poet, by fo animated a de- 
{cription of the pernicious effects of an obftinate pride, and by 
filling the fpe&tators with a malignant compaffion for the van-~ 
quifhed Xerxes, indire€tly indiipofing his countrymen to a 
continuation, of the war. ‘Thus every thing at Athens,.even 
their thows, had a refpeét to the public good, This is the fine 
remark of P, Brumoy.’ 


By the extraéts we have already given, the reader will per- 
ceive, that this tranflator has happily preferved that dignity of 
fiyle, that bold and defcriptive imagery, for which the author 
is peculiarly diftinguifhed. 

Mr. Potter, contrary to the ufual cuftom of tranflators, has 
not favoured his readers with one marginal note. This, we 
apprehend, will be regretted by every one, who cannot have ree . 
courfe to the learned annotations of Canter, Stanley, and Pauw. 

It gives us pleafure to find, that this ingenious writer is now 
_€ngaged in the tranflaiion of Euripides, 

Q3- 
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Obfervations on the Means of exciting a Spirit of National Indufiry; 
chiefly intended to promote the Agriculture, Commerce, Manuface 
tures, and Fifberies of Scotland. By reg Anderfon.* 40 
185, in boards, Cadell. 


N° fpecies of obfervations can be more important to any 

people, than fuch as inveftigates thofe leading principles 
which conftitute the fource of national profperity and greatnefs, 
The treatife now before us ftands eminent in this ufeful clafs 
of produtions, and though calculated in a particular manner 
for Scotland, the remarks which it contains are fo univerfally 
applicable, that they may almoft equally tend to the improve- 
ment of every country on the globe; the author not having 
deduced his theory from narrow and provincial obfervation, 
but from a philofophical inquiry into the laws of nature, and 
feveral of thofe motives which aétuate mankind in a ftate of 
civilization. 

Without offering any argument againft the aptitude of the 
epiftolary form, in which this treatife is written, we fhall im- 
mediately enter on the account of it. 

After fome preliminary obfervations, the author proceeds 
to take a view of the internal polity which had, till lately, 
prevailed in the Highlands of Scotland, and which confifted in 
the almoft unlimited power of the chieftains; fuggefting at 
the fame time fuch prudential means, and mutual attention, 
as might reconcile the jarring interefts of the landlords and 
tenants with each other. 

In the fecond letter he confiders the introdu€ion of manu- 
fatures into Scotland, particularly the Highlands, as the only 
probable means of rendering the people eafy in their circum- 
ftances; but‘the queftion is, what kind of manufacture ap- 
pears to be moft fuitable to the country ? Previous to the fo- 
lution of this point, the author difplays the difficulties that 
muft occur in eftablifhing a manufadture that works up foreign 
materials, which he exemplifies in feveral inftances both at 
home and abroad ; admitting, however, that fome manufac- 
tures which are fupplied by foreign materials, may be culti- 
vated with advantage, fuch as the filk manufactures in Eng- 
land, that of ropes from hemp, and the iron and fteel manu- 
factures, 

In the third letter Mr, Anderfon delivers an account of the 
unfuccefsful attempts which have been made towards rearing 
a great quantity of flax in Scotland; fhewing alfo the bad 
confequences of cultivating flax in any poor country, and that 
the growing of wool in fimilar circumftances is highly benefi- 

cial, He remarks that the richnefs of the foil in England is 
| much 
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much owing to this caufe, and affigns reafons why lefs atten- 
tion has been paid in Scotland to fheep than black cattle, a 
practice which he is of opinion has been produétive of bad 
effects. 

After a variety of fenfible obfervations on different manu- 
' fa&tures, and the natural conneftion of manufaétures and 
commerce with agriculture, Mr. Anderfon, in the fourth let- 
ter, arrives at the difcuffion of the fubje& formerly mentioned, 
namely, an inquiry what manufactures may be moff beneficial 
in Scotland. The refult of this inquiry is, that he determines 
in favour of that of wool ; for the growing of which he en- 
deavours to fhew that the fituation of the Highlands of Scot- 
land is particularly favourable. 

In the fifth letter the author continues the fame fubje& with 
which the preceding had ended, and he clearly evinces the be- 
neficial influence of a cold climate on the quality of wool ; 
which he farther confirms in the fixth letter, not only by an 
account of the management of the fheep in Spain, but by 
his own obfervation on the growth of wool. His obfervations 
on this fubje& are fo interefting that they deferve to be laid 
before our readers, After informing us, that in Spain it is a 
common pratice to drive the fheep to the mountains in the 
hot feafon, and that the fleeces of thofe which are allowed to 
remain all the year in the valleys, inftead of being fine and 
filky, like the others, are hard and coarfe, he thus proceeds: 


« —That thefe regular perambulations of the fheep in Spain 
contribute in a very high degree towards the improvement of 
their woo], and that a temporary heat during the fummer-fea- 
fon tends much to debafe it, may be eafily perceived by any one 
who will take the trouble to examine a fleece of wool of our own 

roduce, which has been allowed to grow ti}! it has attained its 
whole length ; as he will immediately perceive, that the out-fide, 
or that part of the fleece that grew upon the fheep during the 
fummer-feafon, is much coarfer than the infide of the-ficece, 
that has been produced during the cold weather of winter : for, 
let him pull out any fingle filament of the wool, and he will 
find, that the end which adhered to the fheep is not in fome 

cafes perhaps one fourth part of the thicknefs of the other end. 
_* This is a fa&t that all wool-forters are well acquainted with, 
although few perfons feem to have given themfelves any trouble 
to difcover the caufe of it. But as it will afford us more light 
in endeavouring to difcover the nature of the wool produced in 
different countries, with the means they may have of improv- 
ing the fame, and confequently their fitnefs or the reverfe for 
es On an extenfive woollen manufature with their own 
materials, than any other fact that I have hitherto met with, it 
is of great importance to examine it with all poflibie degrees of 
caue 
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cautious circumfpection. For as nothing can be a greater de- 
fe&t in the quality of wool, than this inequality in the fize of 
different parts of the fame filament; it being impoffible in this 
cafe by any kind of forting to feparate the coarfe from the fine, 
which muft always prevent it from working kindly in any ma- 
nufa&ture whatever ; thofe. nations which muft of neceffity be 
condemned to have all their wool with this defeét in a high de- 
gree, will never be able to cope with another nation in the 
woollen manufaCtures, which is not fubjeéted to this inconve- 
nience. 

* On this account I hope you will not think it impertinent, 
if I here relate, with a very fcrupulous degree of precifion, ' fe- 
veral obfervations that have occurred to myfelf, and experiments 
1 have made, with regard to this fubje&; from which 1 hope 
you will with me be convinced, that the caufe of this pheno- 
menon needs no longer be efteemed doubtful. 

‘ It is fome years fince I firft took notice of the above-men- 
tioned fa&t; and having often had occafion to converfe with 
people who had never obferved it, I.was on many occafions in- 
duced to fhow them fome wool before they could be fatisfied of 
it; fo that I had many opportunities of feeing the experiment 
verified without having met with one inftance in which it failed, 
or was in the leaft doubtful. 

‘In the month of June of this prefent year.1775, I took 
fome filaments of wool from a fleece jately fhorn from the theep, 
with an intention to fhow a friend the difference between the 
finenefs of the root end and that of the top; but although 
there was a perceptible difference between them, yet I was a 
good deal furprifed to find that this difference was far lefs than 
1 had ever obferved it before. At firft I imagined that my for- 
mer obfervations might perhaps have been erroneous, and that 
‘what I had imagined to be a general rule was perhaps only a 
particular exception, arifing from fome accidental unobferved 
caufe; and therefore, with fome degree of eagernefs, examined 
feveral other fleeces ; all of which I found to agree in this par- 
ticular with the firft. 

‘ At a lofs to account for this fingle phenomenon, I conti- 
nued to refle& upon it for fome time ; and as | again and again 
examined with great attention the feparate filaments of wool, I 
could not help remarking that the root-end of the filament was 
nor the fineft part of it, as 1 had till then imagined; bat could 
pl.inly perceive, that it was fenfibly fmaller about a fourth or 
a fifth part of its whole length from the root-end than it was 
there; fo that the whole filament was of unequal thicknefs in 
every part, varying in this manner. At the point it was thicker 
than at any other place, from whence it gradually and flowly 
diminifhed for about three fourths of its whole length, from 
which it begun, at firft imperceptibly, but gradually more fen- 
fibly, to encreafe in fize as it approached towards the root-end. 


¢ This 
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‘ This form of the filament foon fatisfied me as to the caufe 
of the phenomenon that had at firft perplexed me, and at the 
fame time afforded a very clear illuftration of the great efiec& 
that the climate has upon the finenefs of the wool. For it was 
here palpably evident, that that part of the filament that was 
produced during the {ummer months, forming the points of the 
‘wool, was coarler than that which grew during the cold winter 
months, fo that it gradually grew finer and finer as the rigour 
of the cold encreafed, till about the month of February, when 
the cold is ufually moft intenfe in our climate ; after which time 
the weather beginning to grow gradually warmer and warmer, 
the fize of the filament as gradually expanded till the middle or 
end of May, when it was feparated from the body of the fheep, 

‘ I was by this experiment furnifhed with a very fatisfactory 
anfwer to an objection that had often before been made againtt 
the opinion I had entertained, that the cold of the feafon in 
which it grew, was the caufe of the fuperior finenefs of the roots 
an comparifon of the tops of the wool ; it having been often al- 
Jedged, that it was poffible this circomftance might rather be 
occafioned by the warmth that was produced near the fkin of the 
fheep even during the cold weather, by the length and clofe- 
nefs of the wool fo perfeétly covering its body at that feafon. 
But had this been the cafe, the finenefs muft have gradually be- 
come greater and greater at the roots as the deepneis of the fleece 
encreafed, and of confequence the very root of the filament ought 
to have been the fineft part of it. 

This phenomenon appeared to tally fo exaétly with the idea I 
had preconceived, as to make me be afraid left I might become 
the dupe of my own prejudices, which might make me imagine 
that I e¢iually perceived things, that only exified in my own ima- 
gination 3 as has often happened with others in the fame circum- 
ftances. But to guard againft all danger of being impofed upon 
in this refpe&t, I drew out fome of the filaments fiogly; and 
having doubled them in my hand, held out the two ends toa 
perfon who. knew nothing of my intention in doing it; and 
having afked which was fmalleft, the root-end was invariably 
made choice of as the fmalleft. 
© [then cut the filament at the fmalleft part of it as above 

defcribed, and in the fame manner prefented an end of this 
fma)left part along with that end of the filament that had for- 
merly been the root; which Jaft was as invariably prched upon 
as the coarfeft of the two. 

« Thefe experiments l- repeated frequently with five or fix dif- 
ferent perfons, at different times; none of whom ever commit- 
ted one miftake in chufing as above fpecified.. From which I 
was perfedtly fatishied, that my own obfervations had been en- 
tirely juft; and that the inference I drew from thence could not 
be controverted. 

* It readily then occurred to me, that: the fmaller difference 
between the roots and the points of the wool fhorn at Whitfun- 
day 
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day 1775 than what I had ever before obferved, was to be en- 
tirely afcribed to the peculiarity of the feafons for the year pre~ 
ceeding that. For in this part of Scotland the fummer 1774 was 
the coldeft throughoot that was ever known in the memory of man; 
which ought naturally to have made the points of the wool that 
grew in that feafon much fmaller than ufaal. And as the {pring 
1775 was uncommonly warm, it was not at all furprifing, that 
the difference between the two ends of the filament fhould be far 
lefs perceptible than ufual. I have been told, that the feafon 
with you was nearly fimilar to our own : if fo, you will be pers 
haps able to recolleé it. 

To fatisfy myfelf, however, experimentally of the difference, 
in thefe refpe&s, between the wool of this and the former year, 
I was at pains to procure fome wool of laft year’s growth ; and 
having compared fome of the filaments of it with others of this 
year 1774-5, the following particulars were obfervable. 

‘sft, The difference between the point and the root of the 
filament of wool of crop 1773-4 was much greater than between 
the two ends of the filament that grew in the year 1774-5: 
And, 

‘ 2dly, The difference between the root-end and the fmalle& 
part of the filament, was much greater in the wool of crop 
1774-5 than in that of the former feafon. This was perceived 
_ and acknowledged by others than myfelf, as before, to prevent 
my being deceived. 

‘ Thefe phenomena admit of as eafy an explanation as the 
former ; being the natural confequences of the two different 
feafons in which the feparate filaments were produced. 

¢ For it is probable you may yet be able to recolle@, that 
fummer 1773 was very warm and comfortable, and the winter 
of the fame year uncommonly mild ; the {pring of the year 1774 
having been the coldeft and moft uncomfortable that was almoft 
ever known. 

« Hence the points of the wool were coarfe, and the roots 
fine, to as great a degree as may ever be expected to happen in 
this climate ; and as there was little variation between the tem- 
perature of winter 1773-4, and {pring 1774, there was likewife 
little variation between the roots and the fineft parts of the fi- 
lament. 

¢ But as the heat of fpring 1775 was greater than we almoft 
ever experienced, the roots of the wool of that year’s growth 
were uncommonly coarfe, fo as to differ much more than ufually 
happens from the fmaller parts of the filament produced in win- 
ter; which was probably the caufe of my remarking it fo rea- 
dily that year, although it had always efcaped me before.’ 


) 


In oppofition to the commonly received opinion, the inge- 
nious author afterwards evinces by farther experiments, that 
heat univerfally tends to render wool coarfer in quality, and 


that cold to a certain degree is neceffary for the produGion of’ 
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fine wool. Whence he infers, that fuch countries only as are 
moft uniformly cold, are adapted for producing wool of a 
very fine quality. This principle receives additional confir- 
mation from a variety of remarks on the difference of wool in 
tropical and northern countries; and the author concludes, 
that the difference between the heat of fummer and the cold 
of winter being far lefs confiderable in Great Britain than in 
any other country in Europe, this ifland is fuperior to all other 
nations in its aptitude for the rearing of wool. To this letter 
is fubjoined a Poftfcript, which, on account of the ceconomi- 
cal expedients that it fuggefts, merits a place in our Review. 


¢ Since the above letter was written I have continued my ex- 
periments on wool, one of which deferves to be here related. 

¢ In confequence of the difcovery that the wool which grew 
in cold weather was finer than that which was produced in the 
warm feafon, it occurred, that if a theep fhould carry fuch lon 
wool as to admit of being cut twice in one year, there woul 
be a poffibility of feparating the coarfe part of the filament from 
the fine, which might fometimes be attended with very beneficial 
confequences, 

. To try if this could be done with profit, I took two lambs 
that carried long wool, and on the 12th of Auguft 1775 caufed 
them to be clipped ; and having taken a lock of wool exaétly 
from the top of the fhoulder of each, marked the lock of wool 
by a piece of paper, referring to a particular mark put upon 
each of the lambs, fo as that they might be exa&tly known, and 
with certainty diftinguifhed from one another in the {pring. 

* In the end of May 1776 thefe two fheep were again taken, 
and a lock of wool cut exaétly from the fame part of the fhoulder 
from whence the former had been cut.—Thefe were compared 
with the two former locks; when it was found, that the wool 
which had grown before Auguft 1775, was twice as coarfe at 
leaft, and much harder and drier, and more apt to fly about in 
feparate filaments when working, than what had grown between 
Auguft 1775 and May 1776. It was likewife remarkable, that 
there was little variation in the fize of any part of each of thefe 
filaments, that which grew in fummer being nearly of an equal 
coarfenefs in every part, and that which grew in winter being 
as equally fine.—The winter was not remarkably fevere, ner 
the {pring uncommonly hot.—Thefe locks I ftill preferve for 
the infpection of the curious. 

* From this ex periment, befides a confirmation of the general 
theory above advanced, we may be able to draw fome corolla- 
ries, that may perhaps be of ufe in prattice. 

_. € Cor. 1. Thofe who have long wool, only fit for combing 
in its native ftate, may thus be erabled to obtain wool from 
their fheep that fhall be very proper for carding, as the wool of 
each cutting is only half its natural length. In the North 
Highlands of Scotland this practice of clipping their fheep 
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twice a-year is pretty univerfally followed. Probably it ought 
to be accompanied with fome precautions about fhearing-times 
to prevent the fheep from catching cold. It is obvious this 
could never be praéifed with profit on fhort-woolled theep, un- 
~ Jefs for making hats. 

‘ Cor. z. Thofe who inhabit a climate that is too hot for 
producing fine wool in’ fummer, might by this praétice obtain 
fine carding-wool if they were poffefled of a breed of fine long- 
woolled fheep: for by thus feparating the coarfe from the fine, 
they would obtain an equality of filament, which it would be 
impoffible for them ever to attain by any wool that grew for the 
whole feafon. Hence, 

‘ Cor. 3. If ever thofe Who inhabit a country enjoying fuck a 
climate, hope to obtain good and fine carding-wool of their 
own growth, it muft be by importing a breed of long, and not 
of fhort woolled fheep, and treating them in this way. 

‘ Cor. 4. It appears from the above induttion, that although 
a country haying a warm climate, may obtain, by good ma- 
nagement, fine carding-wool, it is impoffible for them ever to 
have very fine combing-wool ; as the ends of it which grow in 
fummer muft always be coarfe. 

© Query. Since long combing wool can thus be made to af- 
ford fine carding-wool, and fince a fheep of the fame bulk will 
afford a much more weighty fleece of the firft kind than of the 
laft,—Whether would it be more ceeconomical, even for thofe 
that inhabit a climate that admits of it, to rear fheep that pro- 
duce only fhort wool, or to obtain it in the manner above-de- 
{cribed ?” 


In the feventh letter the author enters into a difquifition 
concerning other circumftances, which, as well as the nature 
of the climate, affe&t the quality of wool. He obferves, that 
many parts of England enjoy a climate nearly fimilar to that 
of Hereford and Gloucefter, but that thefe two counties are 
diftinguifhed for the fuperiority of their wool. In the fame 
manner, the wool which grows on the mountains of Shrop- 
fhire is double the value of what is produced on thofe of Derby 
and Northumberland, though the temperature of the climate 
be nearly fimilar in each, In fhort, fays he, there feems to 
be fo little conne€tion between the finenefs of the wool that 
grows in different parts of Britain, and the temperature of 
the climate of thofe places, that had we not other proofs 
which demonftrate the influence of heat and cold on the qua- 
lity of the wool, we fhould, from this circumftance confidered 
fingly, be difpofed to believe that a difference in point of. cli- 
mate was productive of no obvious effed. 

There feems, he obferves, to be but one way of reconciling 
thofe oppofite faéts, which is by fuppofing that there may be 
a great diverfity in the fheep; and that this fuppofition is well 
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founded, he evinces from analogy as well as common obferva- - 
tion. This truth being eftablifhed, it follows, that when a 
{mall number of ftrange fheep comes into a diftri@ where there 
are others in any refpeét different, as it is impoffible, by any or- 
dinary care, to keep them from intermixing with the native 
fheep at the rutting-feafon, their progeny neceffarily approaches 
one ftep towards the nature of the fheep with which they are 
intermixed, and in a few generations the breed will be fo af- 
‘fimilated as to lofe all marks of diftinion. To this caufe, 
therefore, rather than the change of climate and pafture, the 
author attributes the unfuccefsful attempts which have been 
made. to improve the breed of fheep in fome particular diftriats ; 
and to the fame caufe he afcribes that permanency of the qua- 
lities obfervable in the breed of fheep in many diftri€s of the 
country. | | 

Having eftablifhed the foregoing inference by feveral perti- 
nent obfervations, Mr. Anderfon, in the eighth letter, pro- 
ceeds to other remarks on fheep and wool, and recommends 
fheep of a moderate fize as more proper for Scotland in gene- 
ral than a large breed, for feveral reafons which he fpecifies. 
‘He afterwards offers ftrong arguments in refutation of the ad- 
-vantages fuppofed to refult from the method of befimearing 
fheep with an ointment confifting of tar and butter, or the- 
former and oil; a pra&ice common in the fouth of Scotland, 
-and which our author condemns as prejudicial both to the 
fheep and wool. | 

In the ninth letter, where the author treats comparatively 
of the aptitude of England and Scotland for producing fine 
wool, he furnifhes fome obfervations evincing the milder tem- 
perature of Scotland during winter ; a fa& which being repug- 
nant to common opinion, and connected with natural hiftory, 
we fhall relate in his words the remarks by which it is fup- 
ported. 


« It has been proved already, that wool of the beft quality 
can only be produced in countries where the variation between 
the heat and cold of different feafons of -the year is but very in- 
confiderable ; and the advantages that Great Britain pofleffes in 
this refpect above the continental countries of Europe, was at 
the fame time pointed out. 

‘ But although every part of this ifland partakes in fome de- 
gree of this peculiarity of climate, yet the northern parts of it 
are much more eminently diftinguifhable by it than the fouthern. 
For as England ‘is not only larger in itfelf, but alfo approaches 
much nearer the continent than Scotland does, its climate in 
fome refpeéts more nearly refembles that of a continental coun- 
try: whereas Scotland, being in itfelf fuch a narrow tra@ of 
country,—fo deeply indented by various arms of the fea, and 
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fo far disjoined from the main land, enjoys all the peculiarities 
of an iofular fituation in a much higher degree than England. 
On this account the heat of the fummer-feafon is more mode- 
rate in Scotland, and the cold in winter lefs intenfe, than in 
England : fo that,the variations of heat and cold are far lefs 
confiderable here than in the fouthern parts of Britain: which, 
however, inconvenient it may be in’ refpe& to raifing grain, 
and many other particulars, muft be allowed to be a very confi- 
derable advantage in our favour with regard to the rearing of 
fheep, and growth of fine wool. 

¢ You will not, I believe, be difpofed to doubt, that the heat 
is more intenfe in England than in Scotland during the fammer- 
feafon; but it is poflible you may think it a little improbable, 
that the winters are more mild in the northern than in the fouth- 
ern parts of the ifland, The fa is however not lefs certain ; 
although, for obvious reafons, it has been far lefs attended to 
than the other; fo that the general fenfe of mankind cannot be 
appealed to with fuch propriety as in the other cafe: but there 
are not wanting particular proofs fufficient to eftablifh: its cer- 
tainty without a doubt. 

‘ Writers on meteorological affairs having feldom extended 
their obfervations fo far to the northward, have been furprifed 
to meet with inftances of what they thought furprifing mildnefs 
in thefe northern regions, which they have enumerated as a kind 
of wonder almoft approaching to a miracle; although thefe in- 
flances they have taken notice of as particular exceptions to the 
general run of feafons, were in no refpect different from what 
- happens for ordinary, and might have been expeéted by thofe 
who had a fufficientiy comprehenfive view of sthe laws of nature 
in this refpeét. 

Thus we find, that in the year 1709, when the froft was fo 
intenfe at Paris as to freeze even fpirituous liquors, and over 
the reft of Europe was fo fevere as to deflroy many common 
plants,—the French academicians remarking with furprife, that 
while the reit of Europe fuffered fo feverely, the northern parts 
of Scotland efcaped without having been almoft at all affected 
with that general calamity. 

‘ Again, in the winter 1740-41, we meet with the fame re- 
mark, and the truth of it confirmed by numberlefs examples 
collected with great.care by the ingenious Mr. Miller, in his 
Gardener’s DiGtionary, article Frof, to which I refer you for 
fatisfaétion on this head; only taking the liberty here toremark, 
that the roots of artichokes were fo entirely deftroyed in every 
other part of Europe, that, had it not been for Scotland, which 
farnifhed plants to all the nations around, it was doubtful if 
the very fpecies of this plant might not then have been loft. 

‘ Another inftance of the fame kind, although in a leffer de- 
gree, occurred in our own time, which I deliver to you upon 
my own authority,—the fa& being fo recent as to admit of bee 
tig eafily proved or refuted by numberlefs perfons fill alive who 

Vou. XkV. May, 1778. Aa muft 
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muft remember it. In the winter 1762-3 you will remember, 
that the froft was fo intenfe in England as to freeze the Thames 
entirely over at London, where the ice became fo ftrong as to 
be able to carry booths that were erected upon the ice which 
remained for feveral weeks together. At that time I happened 
to be refiding in a northern part of Scotland, at the diftance of 
fome miles from the fea; and having obferved the news-papers 
regularly, I could not help remarking with fome furprife, that 
the cold where I lived then, during all the time, was fo very 
moderate, that éven inconfiderable rills were fcarcely frozen, 
nor did it almoft.at all interrupt the ordinary operations of agri- 
culture. 

« Neither need we look upon this as a fingular cafe. For it 
is well known to every one who has oceafion to be acquainted 
with both places, that when the county of Northumberland in 
the neighbourhood of Newcaftle, is covered with {now to the 
depth of two or three feet, there is for the moft part hardly as 
many inches depth of fnew in the counties of Murray and 
Caithnefs ; and ftill lefs in the weftern ifles, where fnow is fel- 
dom known to lie for a week or ten days together. [In the 
higher inland parts of the country the {now does indeed lie 
longer than on the fea-coaft every where = but as this is equally 
obfervable in England as in Scotland, the variation in this ref- 
pect will always be in proportion to the height and diftance of 
any place from the fea in both countries. And as the fea-coaft 
in Scotland bears fuch a large proportion to the whole, there 
can be no doubt, that the winters are in general much milder 
in the northern parts of it, and in the iffes, than they are 
either in the fouth of Scotland or in England im general ; and 
that the furface of the country is not covered with fmow near 
fo long in the firft as in the laft of thefe countries.’ 


After thewing that Great Britain, and particularly the High- 
lands of Scotland, enjoy in great fuperiority thofe advantages 
which conduce to the produétion of fine wool, the author pro~ 
ceeds to enforce the expediency of rearing more fheep than 
has hitherto been done im thofe parts, for the fake of procur- 
ing materials, by the manufa@ure of which the inhabitants of 
the country may be rendered eafy in their eircumftances.—But 
we muft delay till mext month the farther account of this inge- 
nious and afeful work, fo much diftinguifthed by the philofo- 
phical manner in which it treats of eeonomical fubjeas. 
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Philofopbical Tranfa@ions of the Royal Society of London. Vol. LXVI1E. 
For the Lear 1777. Part II. 4to. 75. 64. . Davis. | 


HIS Part of the Philofophical Tranfa@ions begins with 2 
Letter from Thomas Weft, Efg. giving an account of a 
wolcanic hill, called Creek Faterick, or Feter’s Rock, about a 
| | mile 
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mile and a half from Invernefs. The lower part of the hill is 
chiefly ploughed up, but towards the top, it is extremely 
fteep, craggy, and difficult of accefs ; the rocks almoft every 
where exhibiting the appearance of having been either ftrongly 
calcined or fufed. On the fummit of the hill is a fmall plain, 
ninety paces long, by twenty-feven wide, gradually rifing from 
the centre, furrounded by rocks, from fix to eight foot high, 
in the form of a breaft work. This plain Mr. Weft thoughe 
might have been the crater; but the fmoothnefs of the furface 
feemed not to favour fuch an opinion. The lava, however, of 
which he fent a fpecimen to the Royal Society, having been 
examined by fome members well acquainted with volcanic 
produions, was judged to be of this kind. It is therefore 
probable that Creek Faterick has owed its origin to a volcano 
in fome remote period. 

Art. XXI. Contains new eleétrical experiments and obferv- 
ations by Mr. Tiberius Cavallo.—The firft of thefe experiments 
is made with Mr. Volta’s plates, which form a machine for 
exhibiting perpetual electricity. The fecond fet are made on 
colours, by dire&ting an ele&tric fhock over cards and paper — 
painted with different oil and water colours. Some colouts 
receive marks of the fhock, but others not; and the colours 
are fome defence to the paper againft the fhock, in various 
degrees. Thirdly, fome promiicuous experiments on the 
hair of different. animals ; and an improved fmall ele&rometer. 

Art. XXII. contains barometrical obfervations on the depth 
of the mines in the Hartz in Germany, by Mr. John Andrew 
de Luc, F. R.S.—This gentleman has long been famous for 
the uncommon degree of pains he has taken with the baro- 
meter, and has brought the ufe of it to. very great precifion, 
in meafuring altitudes or depths by means of the different 
lengths of the column of quickfilver which is balanced by the 
weight of the atmofphere, by a-very eafy mode of calculation. 
This paper-contains a few inftances of this kind of meafure- 
ment, in afcertaining the heights of fome hills, and the depths 
of fome lead mines in Germany, fome of which extended to 
about 350 yards perpendicularly below the furface. The com- 
putations are here given at full length, and the refults com: 
pared with thofe found by the managers of the mines as de- 
termined from aétual or geometrical meafures of lines and 
angles. Thefe refults agree to a fufficient nearnefs, and ferve 
farther to confirm this method of menfuration of ‘acceffible al- 
‘titudes. . Mr. de Luc is however no mean proficient at extend- 
_ ing a very fmall matter over a large furface of paper. The 
prefent one, when divefted of its extraneous and ulelefs parts, 
might be contained in very little compafs. 

Aaz Art. 
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Art. XXIII. The general mathematical laws which regulate 
and extend proportion univerfally ; or, a method of comparing - 
“magnitudes of any kind together, in all the poffible degrees 
of increafe and decreafe, by James Glenie, A. M. and lieu- 
‘tenant in the royal regiment of artillery.— By this fhort paper 
Mr. Glenie feems to think he has difcovered a new mode of 
‘reafoning about mathematical magnitudes. The method is at 
leaft ftriftly geometrical, but it is rather tedious in its prac- 
tice, and feemingly not much adapted to ufeful improve- 
ments. 

Art. XXIV. contains the cafe of Ann Davenport; by Mr. 
Fielding Beft Fynney, furgeon at Leek, in Staffordfhire.. ‘This 
cafe being of a very fingular nature, we fhall infert it for the 
gratification of our medical readers. 


‘ Upon May 16, 1775, being defired to vifis Ann Daven- 

rt, a native of this town, I beheld a truly miferable objed, 
with the moft.cadaverous countenance I had ever feen, emaciated 
to the laft degree by a bettic fever, and profafe colloquial 
fweats. She had a continual thirft, her appetite was totally 
gone, and fhe was always in the extremes of being too loofe or 
too bound, 

« Her mother informed me, that fhe was then im her twenty- 
firft year ; and that fhe had been a ftrong and fprightly child 
from her birth, until fhe was about five years of age, from 
which time fhe had been a ftranger to health, and every now 
and then had been feized with excruciating fits of the celic, 
efpecialty whenever fhe ate or drank any thing the leaft acid. 

‘ The young woman told me, that about a year ago fhe had 
firft perceived a {welling on the right fide of her belly, juft © 
above the groin ; which, if at any time fhe attempted to ftretch 
out her thigh, gave her inexpreffible pain, as if fomething 
flabbed her in that part: that therefore fhe was always obliged 
to keep up her knees, more or lefs, towards her breaft, by which 
means fhe had, in fome degree, loft the power of extending her 
limbs. 

« I ordered her to take half a drachm of powdered bark in a 
little red-port wine every four hours; and, as matter had already 
formed within the.tumour, I defired that a maturating poultice 
‘might be applied every night and morning; for limagined ‘that 
nature, without fach affiftance, could nev yer bring the abfcefs to 
‘a head in, her weak condition. 

‘ July. 1oth, the matter pointing at the upper end of the tu- 
mour very near.the os ilium, I made a large opening, from 
which was difcharged an amazing quantity of pus; but, as the 
tenfion was fill great, I applied a linfeed poultice over the com~ 
mon dreflings ; neverthele(s, in a few days a fecond abfcefs be- 
. gan to form towards the vertebra of the loins, between the falfe 
~ ribs and the os ilium, which was rapid in its progrefs, for it‘was 
brought to maturation, and opened on the 26:h. 
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‘ On the 3:ft 1 was alarmed with a gangrenous appearance 
of the whole integaments of the abdomen: for this fhe took 
one drachm of powdered bark in- red-port every three hours ; 
but, as vefications and every fymptom of a fphacelus continued 
to.increafe, I likewife ufed the bark externally, in the two fol- 
lowing forms, every morning and evening: 


R Tiné. cors, Peruv, fimp. 3 ij. 
—— Myrrh comp. Z j. 
Sp. fal. ammon, 
Mill, Ez ypt. da. % fi. m. fiat embrocat. 
RK Fae. cerevif. acid. {6 j. : 
Farin. avenac. g.f. coque ad confifientiam cataplafmatis, 
et adde pulv, cort. Peruv. % j. ; 


O!. Ol:war. rec. % iv m. frat caraplafm. 


* This treatment focn put the mortification to a ftand, and 
the parts floughing off largely left three holes, at nearly ‘equal 
diftances one from ‘another, betwixt the firft opening and the 
left os ilium, befides feveral ones in different parts of the belly ; 
but as the difcharge was immoderate, I looked upon the patient 
to be in the utmoft danger. Plowever, the fame courie was 
perfevered in, and at the latter end of Auguit another &bfcefs 
appeared lower down, towards the right groin; | ordered it to 
be poulticed, and left it to open of itfelf, which it did on the 
2iftof September, J was immediately called toher; and, upon 
carefully examining the part, I found a hard fubftance deeply 
feated; which I direéily extracted. 2 

‘ [: was making its way towards the integuments from the ex- 
tremity of the appendix vermiformis of the cetum, which pro- 
bably, and fortunaie'y, by former inflammations had adhered 
to the peritoneum, ‘The large end came firft, and the {mail 
end was within the appendix vermiformis of the cecum at the 
time I tock it out; for, immediately upon the extraction, fome 
excrements followed, and among them fome dark brown  par- 
ticles which I difcovered to be filings of iron, which the patient 
had formerly taken in a large quantity, as fhe had never been 
regular like other women. Ona careful examination I found 
fome of thefe filings quite reduced to ruft, but {till retaining their 
form as they came from under the file. 

« Some faces came through this laft wound daily, frequently 
moft copioufly ; and fometimes (though the external orifice was 
large) vy being confined with the dreffings, they infinvated them- 
felves between the integuménts of the abdomen, and came 
though the other openings. _ About the middie of February 
1776, the difcharge of the excrements by thefe openings was 
‘fenfibly diminifhed ; and the wounds were all healed, except 
ome, by the latter end of the year, through which a {mall quan- 
tity of excrements ftill continue to pafs now and then. 
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‘ Her health is, within this fhort time, furprifingly improved ; 
fhe is now very flefhy and ftrong, has had the catamenia, and 
I have the greatef reafon to. expect that the will be per- 
fe&tly cured. Stri@t regard was all along paid to the non- 
naturals.” 


Art. XXV. prefents us with an Account of the Kingdom of 
Thibet; ina Letter from John Stewart, Efq. F. R. S.—This 
account is extraéted from the report of Mr. Bogle, a fervant 
of the Eaft India Company, who had been fent to Thibet 
upon a commiffion of a public nature, by Mr, Haftings, go- 
vernor of Bengal. The narrative mentions feveral particulars 
relating to the natyral hiftory of the country, the manufactures, 
and fuperftition of the inhabitants. That part of the. terri- 
tories of the Delai Lama, properly ,called Thibet, is  repre- 
fented as extremely unfruitful, and the climate exceeding cold. 
At Chamnanning, where Mr. Bogle wintered, although it -be 
in latitude 31° 39’, only 8° to the northward of Calcutta, he 
often found the thermometer in his room at 29° under the 
freezing point by Fahrenheit’s fcale. In the middle of April 
the ftanding waters were all frozen, and heavy fhowers of fnow - 
perpetually fell. This is occafioned by the great elevation of 
the country, and the vaft frozen traé over which the north 
wind conftantly blows from the pole. 

The Thibetians are of a fmaller ftature than their fouthern 
neighbours, and have alfo fairer complexions) Many of them 
have even a ruddinefs in their countenances unknown to “the 
other climates of the Eatft. 

It has been alledged by fome miffionaries that the religion of 
_ Thibet is a corrupted Chriftianity ; but however unjuft ‘this 
-notion may be, Mr. Bogle agrees that the religion of the coun- 
try is pure and fimple in its fource, conveying not only ex- 
alted fentiments of the Supreme Being, but a fyftem of mo- 
rality which is far from being contemptible. Like the Bra- 
mins of India, the Thibetians have a great veneration for the 
cow ; and they alfo highly refpe& the waters of. the Ganges, 
the iette of which they believe to be in heaven. 

The narrative is accompanied with the tranflation of a let- 
ter from the Tayfhoo Lama to governor Haftings, which, as 
it places the moral fentiments of this people in an advantageous 
point of view, we fhall fubmit to our readers. 


© The affairs of this quarter in every refpect fourih; I am 
night and day employed for the increafe of your happinefs and 
profperity. Having been informed, by travellers from your 
uarter, of your exalted fame and reputation, my heart, like 
tne blofiom of {pring, abounds with fatisfaction, gladnefs, and 


joy. 
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joy. Praife God that the ftar of your fortune is in its afcen- 
fion. Praife him, that happinefs and eafe are the furrdunding 
attendants of myfelf-and family. Neither to moleft or perfecute 
is my aim: it is even thé charaGeriftic of ourfec to deprive 
ourfelves of the neceffary refrefhment of fleep, fhould an in- 
jury be done to a fingle individual; but in juftice and huma- 
nity, 1am informed you far furpafs us. .May you ever adorr 
the feat of juftice and power, that mankind may, in the fhadow 
of your boiom, enjoy the bleffings of peace and affluence! By 
your favour I am the Rajah and Lama of this country, and rule 
over a number of fubjeéts ; a particular with which you have no 
doubt been acquainted by travellers from thefe parts.. I have 
been repeatedly informed, that you have been engaged in hof- 
tilities againft the Dah Terria, to which it is faid the. Dah’s 
own criminal condu@, in committing ravages and other outrages 
on your frontiers, gave rife. As he is of a rude and ignorant 
race, paft times are not deftiture of the like mifcondu& which 
his avarice tempted him to commit. It is not unlikely but he 
has now renewed thofe inftances, and the ravages and pluader 
which he may have committed on the fkirts of the Bengal and 
Bahar provinces, have given you provocation to fend your vin- 
dictive army againft him. However, his party has been de- 
feated, many of his people have been killed, three forts have 
been taken from him, and he has met with the punifhment he 
deferved. It is as evident as the fon that your army has been 
victorious ; and that, if you had been defrous of it, you might 
in the {pace of two days have entirely extirpated him, for he 
had not power to refit your efforts. But 1 now take upon me 
to be his mediator; and to reprefent to you, that, as the faid 
Dah Terria is dependent spon the -Dalai Lama, who rules in 
this country with unlimited fway (but, on account of his being 
in his minority, the charge of the government and adminiftration 
for the prefent is committed to me) fhould you perfift in offering 
further moleftation to the Dah’s country, it will irritate both the 
Lama and all his fubjetts againft you. Therefore, from a re- 
gard to our religion and. cuftoms, 1 requeft you will ceafe all 
hoftilities againft him; and in doing this you will confer the 
greatet favour and friendfhhip upon me. {I have reprimanded 
the Dah for his paft condu&; and I have admonifhed him to 
defift from his evil pra@ices\in future, and to be fubmiffive to 
you in all things. I am perfuaded he will conform to the ad- 
vice which I have given him; and it will be neceflary that you 
treat him with compaffion and clemency. As to my part] am 
but a faquier* ; and it is the cuftom of my fe&, with the rofary 





= 


‘@® The sone being in Perfian, this word is ufed, which can 
only be applied with propriety to a perfon of the Muffulman faith: 
here it can only mean a religious perfon in general, Perhaps monk 
would have been the belt tranflation. 
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in our hands, to pray for the welfare of mankind, and for the 
peace and happinefs of the inhabitants of this country; and I 
do now, with my head uncovered, intreat that you may ceafe 
all hoftilities againit the Dah in future, It would be needle{s ta 
add to the length of this letter, as the bearer of it, whois 4 
gofeign *, will reprefent to you all particulars; and it is hoped 
you will comply therewith. In this country, worthip of the Al- 
mighty'is the profeffion of all. We poor creatures are in nothing 
equal to you; having, however, a few things in hand, I fend 


them to you by way of remembrance, and hope for your.accept- 
ance of them.’ 


Art. XXVI. Of the Degrees and Quantities of Winds requi- 
fite to move the heavier kinds of Wind Machines, by John 
Stedman, M. D.—This eftimate is made out by Dr. Stedman 
from the meteorological journal kept of the weather at Edin- 
burgh. ‘ From this computation we have 2592 days in a 
week, OF 19,307 weeks in a year, in which wind-machines of 
the heavier kinds, and of. confiderable fri€tion, may be fup- 
pofed to be kept. in motion; which, to the times wherein they 
cannot go, is as 10 to. 17.’ It may be ob‘erved however that 
as the number. of degrees of the wind noted in the: regifter 
above-mentioned, is only four, which feem to be too few to 
afford an accurate eftimate; and as Dr. Stedman feems not to 
have fixed on the proper degree of wind from an example of 
the beft kind of machine, we are inclined to think he bas 
given the time of its going at too low a rate. And it is the 
opinion of gentlemen experienced in fuch kinds of mechanifm, 
that well-conftrugted large wind- mills will go near helf the 
year. 

Art, XXVIII. Defcription of the Jefuir’s Baik Tree of Ja- 
maica and the Caribbees; by William Wright, M. D. -Mem- 
ber of the Philofophical Society of America, and Surgeon-Ge- 
neral in Jamaica. 

Art. XXVIII. Defcription and Ufe of the Cabbage, Bark 
Tree of Jamaica; by the fame. This bark is much recom- 
mended for its anthelmintic qualities ; but having a narcotie 
effe&t, it requires:to be ufed with caution. 

[ Fo be continued. | 
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Letters between Lord Hervey and Dr. Middleton concerning the 
Roman Senate.  Publifbed from the original Manuferipts by 
Thomas Knowles, D. D. 4to.. 12s. in boards, Cadell. 


THs publication confifts of fifteen letters on the Roman 

fenate ; fix by lord Hervey *, and nine by Dr. Middle- 
ton, written between the end of March and the beginning of 
September, 1735. In the courfe of this correfpondence, Dr. 
Middleton earneftly expreffes his wifhes, that his lordthip would 
publifh his letters ; afluring him, * that they would be thought 
to give the beit and cleareft account then extant of the ftate of 
the Roman fenate, and the moft probable folution of the many 
and great difficulties that perplex the whole enquiry ;’ and 
that he fhould be glad to fubjoin his own obfervations on the 
fubject. But lord Hervey, not choofing to lay himfelf open to 
any critical animadverfions, declined the propofal. About the 
year 1748, after the death of his friend, Dr. Middleton, be- 
fore he publifhed his Treatife on the Roman Senate, which is 
the fubfiance of thefe Letters, applied to the then earl of 
Briftol, lord Hervey’s father, for leave to print his lordthip’s 
letters with hisown: but he was unfuccefsful in his applica 
tion. However, as they had received the author’s repeated 
correations, and could not fail of being acceptable to the 
learned, the prefent earl, with a liberality of fentiment, which 
does him honour, readily confented to their_publication, 

The queftion is fo cutious and intereiting, that the late 
earl. Stanhope: propofed it to the celebrated Vertot for his 
difquifition.: :The anfwer, which Vertot returned to his lord- 
fhip, is perhaps fufficient to fatisfy the generality of readers, 
who are apt ‘to reft their own judgment on the fentiments of 
one, who had been long converfant in fubjeéts of that nature : 
but neither the name'of this eminent writer, nor that of Dr, 
Middleton, could influence lord Hervey to give up an opinion, 
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* This nobleman was the fon of Juhy lord Hervey, who wa> 
created earl of Briftol in 1714. He was born in 1696, In 1720 he 
married Mary, daughter of brigadier general Nicholas Le Pell; a 
lady, who, in aballad, faid to be the joint produétion of lord Chef- 
terfield and William Pulteney, efq. afterwards earl of Bath, is cele- 
brated under the name of Molly Le Pell; and mentioned by the 
former ia feveral letters to his fon, as a pattern of good breeding 
and politenefs. :See~ Let. 199, dated O&ét. 1750. By this lady, lord 
Hervey had four fons and four daughters, George-William the late 
eari, and Auguftus-John the prefent earl, of Briftol, &c. He was 
created lord Hervey of Ickworth in Suffolk in 17333; and was Jord 
keeper of the privy feal under George II. He died Auguft 8, 1743, 
eight years before his father ; and confequently never enjoyed ei- 
ther the title or the eftate of the earl of Briftol——Though he was 
feverely fatirized by Mr. Pope, he was a man of extenfive learning 
gad great abilities, ~ 
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which; though different from theirs, feemed to be fapported 
by the ftrongeft and the moft numerous atteftations. 

Lord Hervey’s opinion is, that under the kings of Rome, 
the choice and nomination of the fenators depended wholly oa 
the will of the prince, without any right in the people, ei- 
ther direfily or indireéily ; that the confuls, who fucceeded to 
the kingly power, enjoyed the fame prerogative till the creation 
of the cenfors ; and that thefe ever after pofieffed the fole and 
abfolnte power of making and unmaking fenators, He allows 
however, that ¢ 

« When the people obtained the right of choofing annual ma- 
giftrates‘out Of their own body, thofe magiftrates had a right to 
fit and vote in the fenate during their magiftracy, and a fort 


of claim to be enrolled afterwards by the cenfors in the lift of 
fenators.” 


“The only difficulty, in accounting for the filling up of the 
fenate, is to reconcile the right of the annual magiftrates to 
enter the fenate, with the power of the cenfors. And this, his 
lordthip thinks, may be done, ‘by diftinguifhing between a — 
right to vote in the fenate, and being a /éxator, which, he 
fuppofes to be two different privileges, and diftin& honours. 


‘ The firft, he obferves, was obtained by virtue of exercifin 
any public office, from the quaftorfhip to the confulfhip ; and 
_ was confequently conveyed by the people; whereas the laft was 
a dignity conferable only by the cenfors. Feftus fays, ‘* that 
thofe who hold any public office in the ftate, and, by virtue of 
that ofice, voted in the fenate, were neverthelefs no fenators, 
till made fo by the cenfors.” Aulus Gellias fays the fame 
thing in his chapter upon Pedarii Senatores *. Thefe two 
c)afles were always diflinguifhed, even in the edi& that con- 
voked the fenate: the form of the edict, as may be feen in 
many writers, being ‘* to convene the fenators, and all thofe, 
who had a right to vete in the fenate.” . 

‘ Nor was the difference, according to Aulus Gellius, be- 
tween the voters in the fenate, and the confirmed fenators, fo 
uneffential as may at firft appear :-for thofe, who had only 2 
right to vote inthe fenate, and were not enrolled fenators, had 
no right to fpeak there }, and could only pafs in filence to 
‘one fide or the other, when a divifion was made oa the point 
in debate, Whereas an enrolled fenator had a right, when he 
gave his vote, to fpeak as long as he pleafed, and on what 
he thought fit: a privilege, which amounted to a power of 





* They were called Pedarians, by way of ridicule; becaufe they 
figmfied their votes by their feet, not their tongues; and upon 
every divifion of the houfe, went over to the fide of thofe, whofe 
opinion they approved. | 

+ In the later ages of the-republic the quzftors had a right to 
Speak and debate on all queftions. 
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flopping all proceedings for that day, and was often fo 
ufed.’— | . 

—‘* From the Ovinian tribunefhip in 403 U. C. the abfolute 
power of making and degrading a fenator was vefted in the cen- 


fors. . Valerius Maximus confirms this opinion, when he fays, - 


«¢ the being elected by the cenfors was the fole means of ad- 
miffion into the fenate, even for thofe, who had been magif- 
trates.” lib. ii. c. 


Dr. Middleton’s notion, on the other hand, is, that the 
kings, the confuls, and the cenfors a¢ted in this affair, but 
minifterially and fubordinately to the fupreme will of the peo 
ple, in whom the proper and.abfolute power. of creating {e- 
nators always refided, 

He confeffes, that as far as the argument is concerned: with 
the regal government of Rome, his lordfhip has all the Latin 
writers on his fide, who conftantly fpeak of the right of creating 
fenators, as a branch of the royal prerogative. But in com- 
puting the proper force of this evidence, we muft remember, 
he fays, that none of thefe writers treat thie queftion profef- 
fedly, but touch it only incidentally ; and that it is natural to 
all, upon the flight and occafional mention of an event, to 
afcribe it to the principal agent concerned in its pro- 
duétion. ' 


¢ Thus, when Livy tells us, ‘‘ that the prefe& of the cit 
created the firit confais, and that Brutus, one of thefe confuls, 
created P. Valerius his colleague in that office;” or that the 
‘s Interex,’ on other occafions, created the confals; or that 
«s the Pontifex Maximas was ordered by the fenate to create the 
‘© firft tribunes ;”” he means nothing more, than that thofe ma- 
giftrates called the people together, in order to make fuch 
creations, in which they aflifted and prefided. And this, he 
obferves, is the ufual ftyle of all writers, particularly of thofe, 
who write the hiftory of their own country, and for the inform- 
ation of ‘their own people, who have not the patience to treat 
minately of things, which they fuppofe to be known to their 
readers, as well as to themfelves.— 

—* The cafe however is different with Dionyfius of Hali- 
carnaffus, who profeffes to write for the inftrution of ftrangers, 
and undertakes to explain the civil government of Rome and 
the origin of its laws and conflitutions from the moft authentic 
records. , 

‘ This celebrated author then informs us, that when Romulus 
had formed the proje& of his fenate, confifling of an hundred 
members, he referved to himfelf the nomination only of the firf, 
or prefident of the afflembly, and gave the choice ofall. the reft 
to the people, to be made by a vote of their tribes: and their 
Curize.—But muft we prefer one Greek to:all the Latin aa- 
thors? Yes, as we prefer one pofitive evidence of credit to a 
hundred 
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hundred negative ones; or one writer, who fearches things te 
the bottom, to any number, who, without the pains of fearchs 
ing, take up with the popular account of things. 

* But of all the: Roman writers, cited on the occafion, as 
Livy is the chief, fo he will be found perhaps to be the. only 
one, who, in the prefent cafe, deferves any regard from us ; 
the reft of them, for the mott part, are but cranfcribers or epi- 
tomifers of him, rather than hiftorians.—So that in effe& it is the 
fincle credit of Livy, which, in the queftion before us, ftands 
oppofed to Dionyfius ; and where thefe two happen to differ, it 
cannot be difficult to decide, which of them orght to have the 
preference; nay itis already decided by the judgement of all 
the beft critics; who, upon the comparifon, have vuniverfally 
preferred the diligence and accuracy of Dionyfius, to the hafte 
and negligence of Livy.’ 


The author having produced feveral fats, in confirmation of 
this opinion, adds : 


¢ Thefe fatts demonfirate the power of the people to have 
been. extremely great, even under the regal! government. It 
extended to the choice not only of their kings, but of all the 
other magiftrates ; and I find no reafon to imagine, that the fe- 
nators were excepted, or nore at leaft fufficient to balance the 
contrary teflimony of fo grave an author as Diony fins.’ 


‘ In after-times, he fays, the people’s right of choofing ma- 

iftrates was the very fame with that of choofing fenaters ; fnce 
thofe magiftrates, by virtue of their office, obtained ‘maplace of 
courfe in the fenate. This was the ordinary fource of that af- 
fembly according to the teftimony of all writers *: 

articular offices, that gave this right, were thofe of quaito’, 
tribune of the people, zdile, praetor, and conful. For tits was 
the regular gradation or fleps cf honour, which every man, ia 
the courfe of his ambition, was to aicend in their order.’ 


od the 


In another place, the author, {peaking of thefe offices, 
fays: 

« All thefe magiftrates were elected by the people in theif 
ublic affemblies, promifcuoufly and indifferently from the 
whole body of the citizens, which expluins what Cicero fre- 

uently declares in different parts of his works, ** That the 
caine dignity was conferred by the fuflrage and judgement 
of the whole Roman peopie; and that an accefs to the fupreme 
council of the republic was laid open to the virtue and induftry of 
every private citizen ¢.””? But although thefe offices gave both 
an immediate right and aétual enterance into the fenate, yet 





* Liv, xxii. 49. 
+ Cic. pro Sext, 65. Poft Red, in Sen. 1, Pro Dom, 31. In 
Verr. iv. 11. 
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the fenatorian chara&ter was not efteemed complete, till the 
new fenators had been enrolled by the cenfors at the next 
luftrum, or general review of all the orders of the city, which 
was generally held every. five years, Yet this enrollment was 
but.a matter of form, which could not be denied to any of them, 
except for fome legal incapacity, or the notoriety of fome crime, 
orinfamy upon their characters, for which the, fame cenfors 
could expel or deprive any other fenator, of what rank’ or 
ftanding foever. It was one part. likewife of the cenforian ju- 
-rifdi€tion to fill- up the vacancies of the fenate, upon any re- 
markable deficiency in their number, with new members from 
the equeftrian order, who had not yet borne any magiftracy ; 
but this was not done arbitrarily, or without the confent and ap- 
probation of, the people.’ 


In oppofition to Dr. Middleton’s hypothefis, lord Hervey 
makes thefe, and other ingenious remarks ; 


‘ We do not in any author read of any perfon ftanding can- 
didate to be chofen fenator, or of any one,.who is faid, am- 
bire dignitatem fenatoriam, which we read of with regard to 
all other dignities whatever, conferable by the people, 

—‘ Though you, fays his lordfhip to his learned friend, may 
endeavour to bring the difpute in this quettion to the fingle aa- 
thority of Dionyfius on one fide, and Livy on the other, yet 
fure you muft own it ftrengthens extremely my fide of the ar- 
gument, who adhere to Livy’s* account, that every Latin au- 
thor, who wrote after thefe two hiftorians, either immediately, 
cr remotely, in the time of the emperors, follows Livy in this 
particalar.’— 

—‘ If you appeal to probability, it is not fo natural to ima- 
gine, that Romulus fheuld afk the people, who were fit to ad- 
vife him, as that he fhould choofe himfelf thofe, who were to 
coun/el dim in governing tiem.’— 

—‘ When you infifion the general argument of the ultimate 
power, and laft refort on every point being lodged in the peo- 
pie, | admitit But there is a material difference between their 
being judges of a proper choice of the fenators, On an appeal 
in the laft inftance, and by an extraordinary method, and their 
being the- original chcofers of them, in a common election, in 
the frfi initance, and in the ordinary method; which is all the 
power | contend for in the cenfors.’— 

—'* Augoftus’s taking the title of cenfor, as Suetonius and 
Dion Caffius both teil. us he did, on purpofe to warrant his 
new-modciling the fenate, both by purgations aod admiffions ; 
and Claudius’s doing the fame, are to me demonfirations, that 
J have not over-rated, by my fyftem and conjeCture, the power 
that the cenfors had over the feaate.’ 


Dr. Middleton, in his laft letter, replies: — 


© Your lordfhip has confirmed your general argument by ftrong 
and clear teftimonies, urged with great {pirit; and illaftrated 
by 
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dy miny ingenious obfervations on the conftitution of the Ro- 
man government; and if what | have offered could prevail only 
for fome abatement of that high notion of the cenforian power, 
by which your lordfhip declares them, *‘ the mafters of the 
feats of all fenators, to put in or turn Out at pleafare ;” it 
would not perhaps be difficult to bring our opinions to fome 
agreement. 

« I thall readily grant on my fide, that the cenfors. had the 

proper and fole junifdition of enrolling all fenators in the or- 
dinary way ; and of degrading them likewife, without any con- 
fent of the people: but this power of enrolling was but mini- 
fterial ; and the other of degrading fo far from being abfolate, 
that it was neceffarily grounded on the charge of fome crime, 
‘and always reverfible: it was not a power to turn out at difcre- 
tion ; but to punifh for vices; and reached no further, than toa 
fufpenfion from office. 
' € The chief difficulty is to fettle the extraordinary method of 
fupplying the fenate, when the number of’ vacancies exceeded 
the ordinary fupply of the magiftrates: and though thefe oc- 
cafions muft have been frequent; yet the negligence of writers 
has not left us light enough to determine, where that power was 
lodged. I never thought, that the people were called to vote 
for the nomination of any fingle fenator, or any number of 
them in the firft inftance; but that the cenfors, if in office, or 
fome other magiftrate, in their place, was appointed to prepare 
a lift, of the moft capable, and beft qualified by law or cuf- 
tom; and that the confent and approbation of the people was 
then required to give it-a fan&tion. For, from the inftances re- 
ferred to, in the courfe of this inquiry, we fee, that the fet- 
tlement of the roll was made, iz concione, or an affembly of the 
people; which would have been done rather at home, if the will 
of the magiftrate had been the only rule in the cafe. 

‘ In my notion of the people’s power under the kings, I fol- 
low Dionyfius, preferably to the Roman hiftorians, becaufe he 
had traced the origin of their antiquities with greater diligence 
and accuracy, and is uniyerfally held to be more authentic, 
than them all: and alfo, becaufe in confirmation of his tef- 
timony, we have an uncontefted proof of the people’s equal 
and fimilar power, in the other moi important branches of go- 
vernment. 

‘ As to the teftimony of Cicero, I grant it to be of the 
greatcft weight in all cafes, where he can be a competent wit- 
nefs ¢ and where he fays therefore, ‘* that the kings made the 
fenators, and after them, the people:” | take the latter part of 
his affertion, becaufe he could not be miftaken in it; and reje& 
the former, becaufe it was not fpoken from his own knowledge.; 
but, as I imagine, from the vulgar tradition, and prejudice of 
the place, where the name of king implied every thing that 
was arbitrary. 

‘ Your lordihip feems to confider the fenate, as the king’s 
ceuncil: but though it may fometimes be called fo improperly 5 

yet 
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yet it is certaia, that it was always efteemed as the public coun. 
cil of the commonwealth ; and as the guardian of its liberties, - 
ia which the whole people had an interett. 


‘¢ The diftinétion of the fecret and general fenate was fug- 


gefted to me by Manufius, though, for the omiflion of marking 


the place, I cannot at prefent recur toit: but his other diftinc- 
tion of the curule magiftracies will not hold good : for it may 
be fhewn by undeniable facts, that the inferior offices, ‘and par- 
ticularly that of queftor, gave the fame right to a perpetual-feat 
gn the fenate. : 

* Upon the whole, there is, as your lordfhip intimates, fo 
much obfcurity in every part of the queftion, and {uch feemiog 
inconfiftency in the faéts and cafes of it, incidentally mentioned 
in hiftory; that it is very difficult to reduce them to.any uni- 
form fyflem. ‘Fhe great perplexity of the fubjeé, that all in- 
quirers complain of, is a manifeft proof of the negligence of 
the Latin writers: and the complaint would probably have 
been removed, if the books of Dionyfius had remained. to us 
complete: whofe hiftory now ends unfortunately, where the 
ftrefs of this inquiry begins, with the creation of the cenfors.? 


In this manner thefe two able difputants have difcuffed 
this obfcure and intricate queftion, and examined what evi- 
dence of faéts, or grounds of probability, are to be found in 
favour of their refpe&ive hypothefes, throughout the feveral 
periods of the Roman hiftory. The truth, as is generally 
the cafe when two controverfial writers contend for oppofite 
opinions, lies perhaps in the middle. Lord Hervey feems to 
entertain too high ideas of the abfolute independence of the 
regal, the confular, and the cenforian powers ; and Dr. Mid- 
dieton, on the other hand, feems to verge too much towards 
the contrary extreme, whenever he makes thofe powers ab- 
folutely fubfervient to the will of the people. Both parties, 
no doubt, by the conftitution of the ftate, were jointly con- 
cerned. And it is natural to imagine, that this mutual, in- 
timate, and infeparable jurifdiction muft have occafioned fuch 
ambiguities, or feeming ‘contradictions in the Roman writers, 
as will furnifh ample teftimonies on both fides of the queftion. 
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Taupiniera, Olfa&aria, and Auditante, ix New-Zealand; is 
the Iland of Bonhommita, and in the powerful Kingdom of Luxo- 
Volupto, on the great Southern Continent. 800. 55, in boardt. 
Cadell. 


Lt geographers no longer entertain any doubt con- 

cerning a fouthern Eontinent, fince the exiftence of it is 
now fo clearly afcertained upon no lefs authority than that of 
@ iTa- 
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a traveller, who affures us that he has vifited’ the country. 
This perfonage’ is Hildebrand Bowman, efq. fo named, per- 
haps, from his dexterity in fhooting with the long bow, at 
wihich exercife he appears to be a very confiderable proficient. 
Mr. Bowman begins the narrative with an account of his birth 
and education, after which he informs us that his roving dif- 
pofition carried him on board the Adventure, which. failed 
from Britain on the South Sea voyage in 177z. While the 
veffel lay in Charlotte Sound, in New Zealand, our voyager 
aiid ten other perfons went afhore in the large cutter, to pro- 
cure frefh provifions, taking with him a fufee, and a fufficient 
quantity of ammunition. Here his companions were in a 
fhort time killed by the favages, who proved to be cannibals, 
and himfelf was reduced to the neceffity of leading a folitary 
life, refembling that of Robinfon Crufoe. 

From this barbarous country, the name of which was Car- 
novirria, the voyager made his efcape, in a canoe which he 
. accidentally difcovered on the beach, and crofling an arm of 
- the fea, arrived in Taupiniera, ‘The inhabitants of this re- 
gion, as may be inferred from their name, had a ftrong re- 
femblance to moles in one remarkable circumftance, which 
was, that from the natural conformation of their eyes they 
could only fee in the dark. - They were likewife diftinguifhed 
from others of the human fpecies by being furnithed with tails. 
Quitting the fociety of this wretched people, Mr. Bowman ar- 
| ives in a bordering country, called Olfactaria, where the ia- 
habitants, as we may alfo colle&t from etymology, were en- 
dued with the fenfe of fmelling in fo extraordinary a degrees 
as even to equal hounds or pointers. 

‘His fortune leads him next among the Auditantines, a peo- 
ple as remarkable for acutenefs of hearing as the, Olfaétarians 
were for the extreme fenfibility of the nofe. His fubfequent 
peregrination is to the ifland of Bonhommica, the inhabitants 
of which, he tells us, have fix fenfes. The fixth of thefe, bur 
what they reckon the firft, is the fenfe of confcience, or the 
moral fenfe, which they poffefs in a fuperlative degree. 


‘ € The Bonhommicans are a brave, generous, and virtuous 
people ; but their courage is only fhewn in ferving their. coun- 
try, and their virtue does-not make them morofe or {elf-fufficient. 
They are ftrongly attached to liberty, and great ceconomilis, 
both to preferve themfelves independant, and be able to affift the 
neceffitous. The Lurgows are much refpected, which they take 
care to preferve by their manner of living : but fuperior virtues 
or abilities are much move fo. A virtuous man is not defpiféd 
becaufe he is poor, nor a rich man refpected merely becaule he 
is fuch, withoui a any. other reconrmendation. 

he 








¢ The men are generally chearful in converfation, but feldom 
lively, volatile, or giddy. In mixed companies, a modeft ree 
ferve is the character of their women; but in their own hovufes, 
among their relations, that is laid afide, and they are lively 
and agreeable. 

‘ The occupations of each man’s different profeffion employs 
his time; he fpends none of it idly in drankennefs and de- 
bauchery, butreturns home to his wife, whom he is fure to find 
attending to her domeftic cares. ~ Not but they entertain one 
another fometimes, and go to fee a_play ; but that happens buc 
feldom, and does not deferve mentioning. » 

© The lurgows who have not places at court, refide conftantl 
upon their eftates in the country ; where they keep open houfe 
for all their neighbours, ferving them with their friendfhip 
and advice in the country, and their intereft if neceffary at 
court. : 

« Their wives generally employ themfelves, in the midh of a 
number of young women of {mall fortunes, on fome preat piece 
of needle work for furniture; which, with mufic and vifiting, 
fills up their time very agreeably. 

‘ Games like chefs and draughts, I have feen played at; 
bat they know nothing of cards or dice, nor any kind of gaming 
for money. 

‘ The only conveyance known (till lately) in that country 
for all ranks of people, is riding on horfeback. Some few 
coaches have been.-within thefe few years introduced from Luxo- 
volupto: of which her majefty, and fome of the firft nobility, 
are the only poffeffors. 


‘ In their dealings and inter¢ourfe betwixt man and man, 


they are perfeétly upright ; and fo far from taking an advantage 
of another, that if they find they have made a miftake to their 
own benefit, they are never eafy in their minds till it is rece 
tified. 

‘ They are alfo punétual obfervers of their promifes, and con 
ftant in their frierdthips, 

¢ Polygamy is not allowed‘of among them, but divorces are, 
on three accounts, (though feldom ufed but for the Jaft), un- 
faithfulnefs, difagreement of tempers, and barrennefs. Upon 
proofs of any one ‘of thefe it is eafily obtained, but care is 
taken that the children do not fuffer. The women have the 
fame right as the men: but the children always fall to the lat- 
ter’s care. 

* Toprevent marriages being made from motives of intereft 
and not from affection, the laws do not allow women to be ca- 
pable of inheritance ; but when their parents die, they are left 
an annuity fufficient to fupport them in the rank they had hi- 
therto lived in; which upon their marriage devolves to the 
head of the family. If they are divorced, the hufband is obliged 
to allow them the annuity again, or a greater, if he is of a 
higher rank than her father was, The men frequently marry 
Vout. XLY. May, 1778. Bb in 
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in a rank beneath them, as it does not degrade their family ; 
but the women feldom or never do. 

‘ Duty and refpeét to parents, are juftly carried to a great 
degree of veneration while they live; and when they die, they 
do not make ufe of an undertaker to put them inthe ground, 
and perhaps fend them out of their houfes, as foon as their fouls 
have departed, But all thofe (whom afflidtion has not rendered 
incapable) attend them to the grave, with true heart-felt forrow, 
but no affected ‘noify exclamations of it. The place where their 
bodies are laid, is frequently vifited by them, to call back to 
their remembrance, the many benefits, and wife inftructions, 
they had received from the authors (under God) of their being, 
and to fortify them in virtue, 

¢ Their government is a limited monarchy, like ours in Bri- 
tain; confilting of a king (or queen), lurgows, or houfe of 
lords, and delegates from the people called houfe of burgows. 
The prerogative of the crown is great, and the claims of the 
people very extenfive; yet they live ina perfect. good under- 
ftanding. The queen has entirely gained the confidence of her 
fubje&is, from her prudent ceconomy and wile meafures of go- 
vernment; never afking money of her people, but when their 
fafety and ‘happinefs makes it abfolutely neceffary. 

‘ The members of both houfes have opportunities of fhewing 
their parts and oratorial abilities as in ours 5 but the moral 
fenfe has one bad effeét on thefe occafions ; it confines them to 
their real fentiments upon thé fubjeét they are fpeaking on, 
and confequently fhortens very much their fpeeches, and cramps 
their genius,’ 
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We are next introduced to an acquaintance with the Luxo- 
voluptans, a people that pretend to great delicacy in the fenfe 
of tafte, among whom we may recognize the fame effe- 
minacy of manners which prevails too generaily in Europe. 

' The inhabitants of Luxo-volupto, however, will probably 
not be envied in the following peculiarity, which is, that a 
pair of wings {prouts from every woman’s fhoulders, imme- 
diately after a failure in chaltity ; and thé fame phenomenon 
is obfervable in thofe of the other fex who have feduced a 
young maiden, or married woman. In fuch as are very in- 
continent or libidinous, the wings increafe in fize, till they 
become in full proportion to the body; but if the vice is 
léft off from a fincere repentance, they gradually difappear. 
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« You fee, fays the author, both men and women endeavour 
to hide them under their clothes, but itis in vain, unlefs they 
are very {mall indeed. But they ufe them with great fpirit to 

carry them to an affignation. Thofe women who have loft all 
fhame, and wear them publicly, are called alz-putas; women 
ef fafhion, often more inexcufable than the others, only ga- 

lanteras ; 
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lanteras; and the other fex, by far the moft blameable of all, 
corrumperos. 

* As to thofe on the women’s heads, it is only a fign of dif- 
fipation, or violent paffion for public places ; but it is generally 
obferved, that thofe whofe wings on that place are unofually 
high, foon have them appear on their fhoulders, which the 
men call being fledged. One thing more 1 muft mention, 
which is, that many nomrinas (women of quality) though very 
well provided, are fo lazy, as not even to ufe them to meet 
their lovers ; but have little cars provided, to which they har- 
nefs pigeons, cuckows, pheafants, or other birds, which the 
fecretly keep for that purpofe. In this they are followéd by 
the ale-putas in greateft vogue, by way of giving themfelves 
airs. For generally they are not content with becoming imi- 
tators, but give the ton to moft parts of female drefs; the fex 
wifely confidering, that as it is the fole ftudy of thefe nymphs 
to allure the men, they muft be the beft judges of what will 
pleafe them. I have even heard of fome men who were guilty 
of that piece of effeminacy. As they ufe their wings in fome 
meafure at the fame time, very flight efforts are neceffary from 
the birds. This phenomenon furprifed me more than even the 
Taupinierans had done, and while he yet f{poke, it occurred to 
me, that a ftigma on the guilty perfon was more juft than our 
notions in Europe, of fixing an ideal pair of horns on the fore- 
head of the poor hufband.’ 


Mr. Bowman, after his very perilous adventures, returns to 
London, where, at his lodgings in St. Alban’s-ftreet, he is 
ready to -fhew any gentleman the curiofities which he has 
collefted on his voyage. In the mean time, until we fhall 
avail ourfelves of this general invitation, we join z# opinion 
with our author, that Bowmania is the moft fuitable name for 
the territory which he has difcovered. Let him not imagine, 
however, that any faftidious cenfure is implied in our con- 
currence to this appellation ; for we think that like his pre- 
deceffor Gulliver, of whimfical memory, he has indireétly fa. 
tirized feveral follies, which are too common to be reckoned 
exotics in the northern. hemifphere ; and that he has at leaft 
afforded new matter for the entertainment of the public. 





Jan Inquiry into the Belief of the Chriftians of the firft three Cen- 
turies, refpecting the one Godhead of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoft. Being a Sequel to a fcriptural Confutation of the rev. Mr, 
Lindfey’s /ate Apology, By William Bergh, E/g. 8vo, 65. 6d. 
in boards, Nicoll. 


ME: Lindfey, in his Apology, has afferted, that * the fathers 
of the firft three centuries, and confequently all Chrif- 

tian people, for upwards of 300 years after Chrift, till the 
Bbz coun- 
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council of Nice, are gencrally Unitarians, or fuch as are now 
called either Arians or Socinians,’ p. 23. On the other hand,. 
the author of this Inquiry has attempted to prove, that ‘ there 
is not exe among the fathers of the firft three centuries, who 
has not declared his belief of the godhead of our Saviour; 
and that moft of them were explicit adorers of the Trinity.’ 

Intonfirmation of this opinion he produces the teftimonies of 
Clemens Romanus, Barnabas, and Hermas, in the firft century ; 
of Ignatius, Polycarp, Juftin Martyr, Ireneus, Theophilus of 
Antioca, and Clemens Alexandrinus, in the fecond; of Ter- 
tullian, Origen, Pamphilus of, Cefarea, Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, Cyprian, and other writers of inferior note, in the 
third ; and of La@antius, Eufebius, &c. in the beginning of 
the fourth century, before the council of Nice, that is, before 
the year 325. And, in reviewing this evidence, affirms, p. 
383, * that there didnot fubfift @ /fmgle Unitarian among the fa- 
thers of the three firft centuries.’ 

This feems to be a very extraordinary pofition, as the con- 
trary is afferted by feveral eminent writers. 

The learned author of the Effay on Spirit fays exprefsly : 
‘If we confult the opinions of the fathers upon this fubject, 
for the firft three hundred years after Chrift, we fhall. find 
them a/l univerfally agreeing in the aforementioned doétrine 
fthe fubordination of the Son to the Father:] as may appear 
by confuliing Juflin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tatian, Ireneus, 
the Author of the Recognitions, Tertullian, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Origen, Gregoey Thaumaturgus, Dionyfius of Alex- 
andria, Ladtantius,’ &c. * 

But, as bifhop Clayton may not be thought an impartial 
witnefs in this controverfy, we fhall fubjoin the teftimony of 
three of the moft learned and judicious writers of this nation, 
who were too zealoufly attached to the Athanafian doérine, to 
make fo unfavourable a conceflion, had it not been extorted 
from them by the irrefiftible force of convition: thefe are 
Chillingworth, BuJl, and Cadworth. 

The opinion of Chillingworth is contained in the following 
letter, which he wrote to a friend, who defired to know what 
judgement might be made of Arianifm, ftom the fenfe of 
antiquity. 

‘ Iwas miftaken in my direéting you to Eufebius for 
the matter you mentioned. You fhall find it in a witnefs 
much farther from exception herein than Eufebius; even 
Athanefius himfelf, the greateft adverfary of that doéttine 5 
and Hilary, who was his fecond. See the firft in Ep. de Sy- 
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nodis, p.gi7. D. tom. I. Edit. Par. 1627. See the fecond, 
De Synodis, fol.97. In the firft you fhall find, that the 
eighty fathers, which condemned Samofatenus, affirmed: ex~ 
prefsly, «that the Son is not of the fame effence of the 
Father.” Which is to contradi& formally the council: of 
Nice, which decreed ‘ the Son co-efiential to the Father.’ In 
the fecond you fhall find thefe words, to the fame purpofe : 
© Oftoginta epifcopi olim refpuerunt zo homooufion.’ See alfo, if 
you pleafe, juft. cont. Tryph. p. 283, 356, 3573 Tertullian 
againft Praxeas, c. ix. Novat. de Trin. in fine, who is joined 
with Tertul. Athanaf. Ep. de fide div. Alex, tom. i. p. 551 5 
Bafil, tom. ii, p. 802, 803. Edit. Par. 1618. See St. Hierom, 
Apol. ii. contra Ruff, tom. ii. p. 329. Paris7g. See Petav. 
upon Epiph. Panar, ad Heref. 69, que eft Arii, p. 285. And 
confider well how he clears Lucian the martyr from Arianifm, 
and what he there confeffes of all the ancient fathers. 

‘ If you could underftand French, I would refer you to 
Perron, p. 633, of his reply to king James; where you 
fhould find thefe words: “ If a man fhould demand of an 
Arian, if he would fubmit to the judgement of the churchtof 
the ages precedent to that of Conftantine, he would make no 
difficulty of it; but would prefs himfelf, that the controverly 
might be decided, by that title, which remains to us of the 
authors of that time. For an Arian would find in Ireneus, 
Tertullian, arid others, which remain of thofe ages, that the 
Son is the inftrument of the Father ; that the Father com- 
manded the Son in the works of creation; that the Father 
and the Son are aLiup ET aLiup; which things he th 
fhould now hold, now when the language of the church 
more examined, would be efteemed a'very Arian. 

‘ If you read Bellarmine touching this matter, you fhould 
find that he is troubled exceedingly to find any tolerable gloffes 
for the fpeeches of the fathers before the council of Nice, 
which are againft him ; and yet he conceals the ftrongeft of 
them, and to counterpoife them, cites authors that have in- 
deed ancient names, bat fuch as he himfelf has ftigmatized 
for fpurious or doubtful in his book de Scriptoribus Eccle- 
fiafticis. 

‘ Were I at leifure, and had a little longer time, I could 
refer you to fome that acknowledge Origen’s judgement to be 
alfo againft them in this matter. And Fifher, in his anfwer 
to Dr. White’s Nine Queftions, has a place almoit parallel to 
the above cited out of Perron. 

‘¢ In a word, whofoever fhall freely and impartially confider 
of this thing, and how, on the other fide, the ancient fa- 
thers weapons againit. the Arians are in a manner only places 
Bb 3 of 
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of fcripture (and thofe now for the moft part difcarded as 
impertinent and unconcluding) and how, in the argument 
drawn from the authority of the ancient fathers, they are al- 
moft always defendants, and fearce ever opponents’; he fhall 
not choofe but confefs, or at leaft be very inclinable to believe, 
that the doétrine of Arius is either a truth, or at leaft no 
damnable herefy.?- See the Life of Mr. pei ia ane by 
Des Maizeaux, -p. 51. 

The words of bifhop Bull, when fpeaking of the fentiments 
of Origen upon this fubjeét, are-thefe : 

*‘ Iconclude thus with myfelf, that Origen, who hath been 
fo feverely cenfured by divines, both ancient and modern, was 
really catholic in the article of the facred Trinity, although in 
the manner of explaining that article, he fometimes fpeaks 
otherwife, than the catholics do, which is no more than almoft 
all the fathers did, wholived before the council of Nice.’ Bull. 
Def. Fid. Nic, feét. xi. cap. 9. § 22. 

Dr. Cudworth not only gives ‘up. the primitive fathers in 
their expreffions, but alfo in their meaning. For as he un- 
doubtedly: thought himfelf in the right, he imagined thofe 
fathers to have been in an error ; and makes ufe of their uni- 
verfal confent in affzrting the dependence and fubje&ion. of 
the Son to the Father, as an argument in proof of the fal- 
libility of the primitive fathers of the Chriffian church. 

'§ For, fays he, though it be true, that .Athanafius writing 
. againft the Arians, does appeal to the tradition of the ancient 
church, and, among others, cites Origin’s teftimony.; yet was 
this only for the eternity and divinity of the Son of God, but 
‘Not at all for fuch an abfolute co-equality of -him -with’ the 
Father, as would exclude all dependence, fubordination, and in- 
Jferiority ; thofe ancients fo unanimoufly agreeing therein, that 
they are therefore by Petavius taxed with Platonifm, and hav- 
ing by that means corrupted the purity of .the Chriftian faith, 
inthis article of: the Trinity. Which how it can be recon- 
ciled with thofe other opinions of ecclefiaftical tradition being 
a-rule of faith, and the,.impoflibility of the vifible churches 
erring in any fundamental point, cannot, he fays, eafily be 
underftood.’ Intell. Syft. i. 4.°pi 595- Effay onSpirit, § 116. 
Thefe conceffions lead us to fufpeé&, that the author of the 
prefent Inquiry has not fully and impartially exhibited the 
fentiments of .the primitive fathers ; that,he has taken no no- 
tice of thofe pafiages, which are favourable to. the Arian 
fyftem ; and has not propatty confidered what his hypothefis 
required, 

: It was not fufficient for him to fhew, that thofe ancient 


writers have afcribed many divine titles and attribuies to the 
Son, 
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Son, but that they have reprefented him as abfolutely felf ex- 
iftent, as abfolutely almighty, as abfolutely independent, as 
abfolutely fupreme, as Godthe Father. This however is not 
the language of the Ante-Nicene fathers. Clemens, Barna- 
bas, Ignatius, Juftin, and the reft, conftantly apply thefe and 
the like titles of fupremacy to God the Father. 

‘O Seomotns Tay awaytev,-the fupreme Governor of all.— 
“O Seog 6 wavtoxneatwe, God Almighty, or fupreme over all. 
Polyc.—O ex: waytroy Seog, the God over all.—O aeyevyi jog 
was apontos S05, the unbegotten and ineffable God, Jaftin.— 
“O Sees Taw A ay sth God of the Univerfe, Juttin.—Ka§’ eaurop 
TCAEI06» perfeé tin himfelf, &c. 

On the other hand, they fpeak of the Son in terms, which 
clearly and emphatically imply his fubordination and depead- 
ence on the Father, nia 

Thus Juftin Martyr, “Os [ev ross spavors vrapyov| nar Te 
ETL YS KUPLE KUPLOS ESM, WS DATHP KAL S05) alTIOG TE BUTY 
Te cds, Kee DUVATH, KoE HUGO Keb dew. * He that is in 
heaven is lord even over. bim, who is lord vpon earth, being 
his father and God, and the author sf his being, even though he 
alfo be powerful and Lord and God.’ Dial. cum Tryph. 

‘Og est xupsos Suvancon dia to Seana Ts J ovt0s ayTy Ba= 
tpog-  Clirift is lord of hofts, according to the wl of the 
Father, who gave him that power.’ Ibid. 

And Irenzus : “Iya Xpisw Ines T@ xveiy NU, nat Seon as 
THTNPly KLE BATLALL RATA TMV GUD OKIAV TS WAT pos TH copa THy 
away yoru xauly. That every knee might bow to Chrift 
Jefus, our Lord and Ged, and Saviour and King, according 
to the goed pleafare of the invifible Father,’ lib. i. ¢. 10, . 

And Clemens Alexandrinus: “Arayrayv trav ayaboy Sean- 
PLT TE WAVTOKPLTOPOS WoTeos aITLOs 0 vias xaUscaTas. ‘* The 
Son is appointed the author of all: good things dy rhe will of the 
almighty Father.’ 

And Tertullian. ¢ Filius operatus eft femper ex auGoritate 
Patris & woluntate; quia Filius nihil a femetipfo poteft facere, 
nifi viderit Patrem facientem. ‘The Son always aéted by the 
authority and will of the Father; becaufe the Son can do 
nothing of himfelf, but what-he feeth the Father do.’ Ady. 
Prax. C. 15. ) 

And Origen : ‘Zagws VAPUUSIG+-OLUEV TOV UloV BK Lo XUPOTE- 
ov TE WATS, BAR vaodeesepoye We-plainly declare, that the 
Son is not more powerful, but 4/5 powerful than the Father.’ 
Orig. cont. Celf. 1. viii. 

And Cyprian: * Ipfam poteftatem, qua baptizamur, & fanc- 
tificationem, ab eodem patre Chriftus acceperit, That very 

Bb4 power 
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power or authority, by which we are baptized and fanétified, 
Chrift received from the fame Father.’ Epift. 73. 

This is the common language of the Ante Nicene fathers * ; 
but how it is to be reconciled with our auihor’s hypothefis, 
the abfolute co-equality and confubftantiality of the Father and 
the Son, we cannot conceive. 

This writer, we muft confefs, has colle&ted a multitude of 
pafiages, which favour, or feem to favour, his opinion, and 
has ranged them in good order. But, at the fame time, we 
are perfuaded, that it would be no difficult matter to com- 
pile, from the fame authors, a volume as large as Mr. Burgh’s, 
on the oppofite fide of the queftion. 





The Orations of Lyfias and Ifocrates, tranflated from the Greek ; 
with fome Account of their Lives; and a Difcourfe on the Hi/- 
tory, Manners, and Chara&er of the Greeks, from the Conclufion 
of the Peloponnefian War, to the Battle of Cheronea. By 
John Gillies, LL.D. 410. 185. boards, Murray. 


MONG all the members of the literary republic, few de- 
ferve better the gratitude of mankind than the tranflator. 

The poet, the hiftorian, though they fhould. not-acquire the 
crown of fame, are already more than flenderly rewarded by 
the pleafure they experienced in the compofiiion of their fe- 
parate works—while he, who employs his time. in the thank- 
lefs, dull, and arduous labour of adapting to one language 
what was originally written in another, can expeét little fatis- 
afaGion from a tafk which is not only difficult bur dry; can 
propofe to himfelf no great applaufe beyond what his own 
*mind beftows in the idea that he bas endeavoured to inform 
and to benefit mankind. A tranflator is confidered by many 
people as a man devoid of genius; his office is confidered as 
the loweft drudgery to which a fon of letters can be humbled — 
but we fhould remember, that notwithftanding men of ability 
and genius too frequently defpife the labour of tranflation, 
men of ability and genius are alone able to tranflate.—What 
the fenfible Bolingbroke fays, in a paflage from his firft letter 
on the fludy of hiftory, of thofe ‘ who make fair copies of 
foul manufcripts, give the fignification of hard words, and take 
a great deal of other grammatical pains,’ may with equal 

propriety be applied to tranflators; and more particularly to ., 

that tranflator whofe work is now before us—‘ The obli- 
gation to thefe men would be great indeed, if they were in 
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general able to do any thing better, and. fubmitted to this 
drudgery for the fake of the public; as fome of. them, it 
muft be owned with gratitude have done.’ Dr. Gillies. has 
certainly rendered no common fervice to the literary world, by 
giving it a tranflation of Lyfias and Ifocrates, and by the 
manner in which the tranflation is performed. Whether it be 
that we are better acquainted with the originals, than the in- 
habitants of other countries; or that our learned men have 
better employment for their abilities; fure it is, as Dr. Gil- 
lies obferves in bis preface, that * in this ifland we have been 
remarkably backward in naturalifing.the claflical writings of 
Greece.’ -As to thefe two famous orators, all countries haye 


_ been hitherto remarkably backward in naturalifing them ; for, 


if we miftake not, this is the firft attempt at a complete tranf- 
lation of their works into any modern language.—-Many idle 
and ignorant travellers have made hafty tours to different parts 
of the country, and publifhed crude and unintelligible accounts 
of it—this is the firft time that we have feen a faithful map 
of the whole, together with ftriking likenefles of the inhabit- 
ants, executed by the hand of a matter. 

Many paffages of this tranflation we have carefully Compared 
with the Greek—in, almoft all we found that the tranflator has 
not only ‘ endeavoured’ (as he fays in his preface) but has, ina 
great meafure, been happy enough, ‘to exprefs the meaning, and 
to preferve the fpirit, of the original ; to retain the diftindtive 
charaéters of both writers, and to clothe their fentiments ina 
drefs agreeable to the tafte of modern times.’ ° It is a tranf- 
lation from which the pupil may derive affiftance in his ftudy 
of the Greek, and which will not difguft even the fcholer.— 
Some paflages there are, in which we wifhed our writer to have. 
a little attended to his own Englifh,.as well as to the Greek’ 
of Ifocrates or of Lyfias.—A tranflation may be elegant, at 
the fame time that it is correét. .This ‘before us is fo in ge- 
neral. Dr. Gillies muft not expect his negligencics, vulgae 
rities, affectations, and inaccuracies to pafs uncenfured, when 
he fhows us that he can avoid them.—Ot! fome of thefe we fhall 
take notice, as they ‘occur, both in the traiilation, and in the 
original part of the work, where they are leis \pardonable. 


‘ The Grecian territories were inhabited by nine republics 
which may be ranked as follows,’ p. iv. § They came under en- 

agements,’ p, xv. © Thus there was kept up a perpetual circu- 
fanoe of property,” p.xx. * They were cut down as oné man, 
p. xl. § They take to flight,’ p. xivii. § They were cut down to 
a man,’ p. Wi. * The guards which « jefended the city,’ ib. 
* Demofthenes, whofe talents as an orator bas congealed his de- 
fects as a ftatefmen,’ p. xi, ‘ Theramenes died rather than cone 
cur,’ 
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cur,’ p. Ixxviii. « The bare-faced lies of Cleon,’ p. Ixxxi. ‘ He 


continues in the houfe a year, and then abandons it to go el/z- 
where,’ p.ixxxvi. ‘* Tbofe whofe prefence was unneceflary,” 
p. Ixxxviii. * Games of hazard are always mentioned with fuch 
difgrace, that they muf# not have been in general ufe,’ ibid. 
¢ Animated marble; were erected to perpetuate their renown, 
p. xcii. * A people who enjoyed the gaysf? a/pe of nature,’ p. xCiii, 
« And Jittle thanks to herfelf, for he had taken care to form her,’ 

. ci, * What fhe knew was next to nothing,’ ib. * One day he 
obferved her,’ ib. * The whole citizens of Eieufis,’ p. cii. [The 
conjundtion as makes it appearance fix times in feven lines, p. cv. ] 
‘s Lyfias’s profecution,’ p.cxvi. * Lyfias’s pleading, ib.’ * Lyfias’s 
oration,’ 1b.’ * Ifocrates’s age,’ p. cxxviii. * Ifocrates’s age,’ p. 
cxxxi. ‘ Ifocrates’s age,’ ib. ‘ Hocrates’s motive,’ p. cxxxiii. 
« Photius’s library,’ p. cxxxiv. § Ifocrates’s {cholars,’ ib. [Our lan- 
guage hiffes and whiftles too much already, The true patriot fhould 
attend even to the language of hiscountry.] ‘ J42/e whoare diflin- 

uifhed,’ p. cxxix. ‘ To give over writing,’ p. cxxx. ‘I fhould not 
be furprized cat he excel all,’ p. cxxxv. ‘Itis thus that a fingleline 
in Juvenal has made Cicero de condemned as a bad poet, though 
that orator poffeffed all the fire of poetry, and has left admirable 
verfes behind him,’ p. 3. [But there is an obje€tion to the truth, 
as well as to the language, of this paflage. Did Cicero pofZ/s all 
the fire of poetry?) * They ever afterwards,’ p. 6. * The ref of 
Greece were,’ p. 8. ‘ Yo the end that this war,’ ib. *¢ <All this 
is reprefented in the ftrongeft manner,’ p. 10. To thefe men 
our anceftors erected an aflylum,’ p. 84. ‘ Your behaviour ‘is 
no wife correfpondent,’ p. 149. ‘ That blinkard Alcibiades,” 
p. 200. ‘I underftand that he is to urge in his defence, thar he 
traduced me,’ p.471. ‘ Vice gradually crept in, at firft timid 


_ and concealed, but foon difcovered itfelf with the utmoft ef- 


frontery,”’ p. 476. ‘ Sorbat, it is not eafy to decide whether 
we ought to choofe sar our pofterity fhould be left in poverty 
or affluence,’ p. 480. ‘ The common people, far from envy- 
ing the wealthy, regarded their riches with the fame pleafure as 
if it had been their own.” p. 486. : 


More of this kind of paffages we could, and perhaps may, 
note; nor‘let any reader complain that we have noted fo 
many. If we did not confider Dr. Gillies in a fuperior light 
to that of a mere tranflator, we fhould not have paid this at- 
tention to his ftyle; if we had not found that ftyle in 
general unexceptionable and polifhed, we fhould not have been 
fo rigid whenever we deteéted an error or a vulgarity.—In 
writing, as well asin life, the faults of the moft perfe& are 
moft confpicuous, and moft dangerous as examples. 

In the work before us, Dr. Gillies is to be confidered more 
in the character of an hiftorian than atranflator. True it is 
: | that 
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that he has tranflated the Orations of Lyfias and Ifocrates : 
but, obferving with what a curious detail of the domeftic man- 
ners and internal ceconomy of Greece we are fupplied by the 
former, and with how complete an account of its hiftory and 
political interefts we are furnifhed by the latter, his abilities 
took the hint, ftruck into a new and certain path of hiftorical 
information ; and, by combining the difcourfes of thefe two 
great men ina feries correfponding to the chain-of Grecian 
hiftory, he has contrived to exhibit an interefting and ftriking 
piture not only of the foreign wars and negociations, but of 
the private lives and manners, of that celebrated people--- 
ina word, he has obliged Lyfias and Ifocrates, who were hitherto 
only. orators, to join, their information and abilities in order 
to form amore pleafing, becaufe a more fecret, hiftory of 
Greece, than we have yet feen, The plan alone, were it ex- 
ecuted with lefs {kill and judgement, merits praife for its‘ ori- 
ginality, An oration of Lyfias or Ifocrates, delivered at fuch 
a period of fuch a country as Greece, is,: of itfelf, defervedly 
curious---when placed in a regular order of orations of the 
fame-time, and perufed with. an eye to the public and private 
hiftory of the people before whom it was pronounced, to 
thofe who are curious in Grecian ftory it is ineftimable. 

It may be objected perhaps how fhort a fpace of time can be 
comprehended within the lives of two men who were contempo- 
rariese But let thefe objeftors remember that the lives of Ly- 
fias and Ifocrates comprehended the laft age of Grecian free- 
dom.;: the big and important period which elapfed from the 
conclufion of, the Peloponnefian war, to the decifive vitory of 
Chzronea *—a period as interefting and ftriking as any period 
in any hiftory-; and, at this awful moment, to this particular 
country uncommonly interefting—fince, as our author well ob- 
ferves, * it is of importance to exhibit to the view of nations, 
men who refembled themfelves ;-and the nearer the fituation of 
thefe men approaches to their,own, the more important lef- 
fons may.they. derive from their hiftory.? With this laudable 
view our author applied himfelf to this period of Grecian ftory 
—he has explained it moft ably .and fully—he bas placed faéts 
and charaéters in points of view no lefs new than juit—he has 
Jaborioufly and judicioufly pointed out caufes, where more fu- 
perficial writers have contented themfelves. barely to record ' 
events—he has ftarted. original opinions .and ideas, moft of 
which we muft approve, though fome of them we may find 
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occafion to combat—and has. been fatisfied with a title no 
higher than that of a tranflator; fince, by tranflating, ‘he 
could illuftrate hiftory ; and, fince, by illuftrating hiftory, he 
might perhaps inform and inftruci his country. 

The Dedication of this volume is uncommen and pleafing; 
the Preface is fufficiently modeft and unafluming, and gives 
us to underitand at eaft what the author meant his work to 
be. We have alfo an Introduétion, and a valuable Preli- 
minary Difcourfe, divided into two parts; of which the firft 
includes the hiftory of the public tranfa€tions, and the fecond » 
affords a curious pi€ture of the private lives and manners of 
the Greeks. Then follow an Account of the Life and Writings 
of Lyfias, and an Account of the Life and Writings of Ifocrates, 
collected with fome pains, and related with fome ability. The 
- Orations with which the volume finifhes, all preceded by in- 
troductions, which in general do the writer credit, and afford 
the reader information, fhould rather be confidered as autho- 
rities for the hiftorical and original part of the work, than as 
the work itfelf. 

For the prefent we fhall only have room to fay fomething 
of the general Introdution, and of the firft part of the Pre- 
liminary Difcourfe ; and to give an extra&t or two, which may 
ferve alfo as fpecimens of our author’s ftyle—In a future ar- 
ticle we fhall clofe our criticifm with obfervations on the opi- 
nions conveyed in the extraéts which we lay before our 
readers, and with fome farther ftridlures on the tranflation and 
the prefatory matter. 

In the general Introduction our author fpeaks with much in- 
formation and clearnefs of the extent and divifions of the 
principal Grecian republics—of their populoufnefs, when he 
takes occafion very properly to differ from Hume; and of their 
wealth, when he differs alfo from Meurfius and Leland. He 
proves that Hume eftimated the Athenian flaves, in particular, 
at lefs than half their number ; and that Meurfius and Leland 
have calculated the revenue of Athens at more than three times 
its value. Nuge! it may be faid—but be auge feria ducent in 
bona, By enquiries which to fome readers appear thus trifling, 
hiftory is illuftrated, and mankind informed. 

The following paflage, from the Introduion, contains the 
grand and favourite idea which our author feems chiefly to la- 
bour, and the eftablifhment of which appears to. have been 
his principal motive for enquiring into this part of Grecian 
ftory. 


« —It is not from particular aéts of extreme rigour and fe- 
verity, that we can judge of the intolerable fervitude of the 
countries which had the misfortune to become fubject to thefe 
am- 
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ambitious republics. While human nature continues the fame, 
the right to exercife power muft always be attended with a 
frong inclination to abufe it. Unlefs this dangerous right, 
therefore, be balanced by the invaluable title of defending li- 
berty ; unlefs the line of feparation between thefe two be boldly 
marked, and accurately defined; unlefs the interefts of that part 
of the conftitution which tends to corruption, be invariably op- 
pofite to thofe of the generous portion which fuftains its po- 
litical life ; it is of little confequence, whether a country be go- 
verned by one tyrant or a thoufand: in both cafes alike, the 
condition of man is precarious, and force prevails over law. It 
fhall be proved, that the inftitutions of thefe ancient republics, 
as well as the manners refulting from them, both of which have 
been. injudicioufly extolled by many learned men, approach 
nearer to oriental defpotifm and the manners refulting from it, 
that can well be imagined. ‘The only difference of condition, 
between the citizens of the one and the fubjects of the other, is 
that a greater number of the former might expect at fome futere 
time.to inflict the fame calamities which they had previoufly fuf- 
fered, But between, the foreign dependencies of republican and 
defpotic ftates, there is.no diftinction whatever. The moft ra- 
pacious Turkith governor, armed with all the tremendous power 
of his mafter, acts not with more cruelty and injuftice, than the 
officers of the Athenian republic, under the fanétion of popular 
decrees.’ 


This idea is uniformly .purfued through the firft part of the 
Preliminary Difcourfe, of which the following extract contains 


an epitome. 


‘ It is a queftion of the greateft importance, whether thofe 
political arrangements which were fo favourable to the efforts of 
genius, and to the virtue or abilities of individuals, were equally 
advantageous to the happinefs of the nation at large, and to the 
general improvement of fociety. Such an inquiry, if condu&ted 
with impartiality, and attended with a due knowledge of : the 
fubje&, will afford the beft means of eftimating the real value 
or merit of thofe fyftems or eftablifhments, according to which, 
not only the legiflative, but executive power of government, 
is entrufted with affemblies or fenates. I fhall examine in what 
manner this diftribution of power regulated the public tranf- 
actions of the Greeks, as enemies, colonies, or allies: and in 
what manner it affected their domeftic manners, and internal 
tranquility. It will refult from the whole inquiry, that there is 
a’ principle of degeneracy in republics, which all the power of 
education, and the utmoft abilities and virtue of particular 
perfons, are unable to correé&t: and that, although in the agi- 
tations and tumult attending the adminiftration of popular 
government, eminent talents may fometimes have an oppor- 
tunity of difplaying themfelves with peculiar luftre, the con- 
dition of mankind in general is there the moft calamitous and 
aflied,’ 
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From this entertaining and inftru@ive inquiry our author 
draws a conclufion, of the propriety of which we fhall take oc- 
cafion to fpeak in our next article. 


‘ Thus were thofe turbulent democraciés deprived at once of 
civil liberty and national independence. ‘The calamities, how- 
ever, which they were deftined to fuffer, in being fubje&ted to 
a foreign yoke, were Iefs confiderable and fevere, than thofe 
which they had infliéted on one another, and which naturally 
refulted from their political inftitutions. Yet, if any nation 
could ever have adopted thefe inftitutions without feeling their 
inconveniencies, the Greeks were themfelves placed in a fitu- 
ation the moft favourable for this purpofe, The fmallnefs of 
their communities, and the natural boundaries which feparate 
one diftri€t of Greece from another, were peculiarly adapted 
to the republican plan; and befides this circumftance, they en- 
joyed feveral moral advantages, which ought in fome meafure 
to have correéted the unhappy tendency of their political 
‘fyftem, and to have rendered it more tolerable in Greece than 
in any other country. But if there is a people upon earth, 
who, though their fituation in thefe refpects be the reverfe of , 
that of the Greeks, would neverthelefs re-eftablifh a fimilar 
plan of government ; and difdaining to continue happy fub- 
jects of the country under whofe protection they have fo long 
flourifhed, would fet on foot a republican confederacy, let 
them tremble at the profpect of thofe calamities, which, fhould 
their defigns be carried into execution, they muft both infli& 
and fuffer. 

‘ The unhappy confequences of their domeftic diffentions 
would be confined to themfelves, but the fatal effects of their 
political fyftem would extend to the remoteft provinces of 
Europe. The republics, which at prefent fubfift in this quar- 
ter of the world, fcarcely deferve the name, and are, befides, 
fo inconfiderable, that were their principles truly democra- 
tical, the influence of them would be checked by the pre- 
vailing maxims of their more powerful neighbours. But if 
that turbulent form of government fhould be eftablifhed in a 
new hemifphere, and if popular affemblies and fenates fhould 
be there entrufted with the right to exercife power, why 
might they not abufe it as fhamefully as before? Why might 
not the ancient barbarities be renewed; the manners of 
men be again tainted with a favage ferocity ; and thofe enor- 
mities, the bare defcription of which is fhocking to human | 
nature, be introduced, repeated, and gradually become fa- 


miliar ? 
[ To be continued, J 
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Owen of Carron. 4 Porm. By Dr. Langhorne. 4to. 3s. Dilly. 


N advertifement prefixed to this poem informs us that there 

is fomething ‘ romantic in it’ (which is poflible), and 
that ‘the author has his reafons for believing that there is fome- 
thing, likewife, authentic’ (which, is perhaps likewife poffible), 
The queftion is—whether fomething authentic and fomething 
romantic be fairly worth three fhillings? We have our reajons 
for thinking that this publication does not contain invention, 
or fancy, or poetry, or any thing elfe, to that amount, —. 

¢ In the pride of William’s day,’ 
Earl Moray ‘ bore rule o’er many a highland hill’— 


‘ In fortune fich, in offspring poor, 
An only daughter bleft his bed.’ 
But we are defired, it feems, to erafe the epithet poor— 
¢ Oh! write not poor—the wealth that flows 
In waves of gold round India’s throne, 
All in her thining breaft that glows, 
To Ellen’s charms were’— 


If any of our readers can guefs what they were, madam India, 
at the foot of whofe throne we have laid our humble petition, 
has authorifed us to promife him every drop of the aforefaid 
golden waves which flow round her throne, neat as imported ; 
together with all that glows in her fhining breaft.—All thefe to 
Ellen’s charms were—what ?— ‘were earth and fone.” That 
fuch a young lady fhould have many fuitors is far from ftrange. 
Her charms alone were a nabob’s fortune. It is rather more 
ftrange fhe fhould dream ‘ on fummer’s fofteft eve,’ either fleep- 
ing or waking (for the obfcurity of this part of the poem pre- 
vents our being certain which), that one Nithifdale ‘ courted 
her arms with fond delight,’ in a certain lufcious love-bower, 
To this youth, a wayward fifter had before good-naturedly 
hinted, 

‘ that Ellen’s love 

Alone te his foft tale [that is, to his foft tale alone] would yield.’ 

Thus prepared, our Dido and Aineas meet in the fame bower 
—he tired with hunting, fhe with the * fervid day.’ Nithifdale 
afleep% Ellen either broad awake, or ftill in that dream we 
mentioned. The latter, however, has not power to ftir, tiil at 
laft the former wakes, and makes a {peech, upon which her la- 
dythip takes to her heels, and Nithifdale of courfe follows her, 
and fhe ¢ bleffes his fuit’—that is, as Mungo fays in the Pad- 
lock, he puts his arms about her neck anc marriesher. During 
this ceremony, our good doétor indites three complaining ftanzas, 
defiring to know of Love, why ‘ grim Rage’ and ‘ dark Dif- 
truft,’ and *‘ Jealoufy’s eye,’ are fuffered to be near his * favour- 
ed place’—which moft uzpoetically prepare us for the intel- 
ligence, that, while the bard was penning his three ftanzas to 
Love, and Ellen was bleffing Nithifdale’s fuit, earl Barnard, a 
de/perate jealous lover of Ellen, was watching the wiele 
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feene. Not quite fo well pleafed with it as Nithifdale, earl 
Barnard ‘ hics unfeen to Moray’s halls,? and fends his roffian 
band, with orders, after the fuit fhould be bleft, and the lovers 
parted, to kill Nithifdale. Omne animal, pofi bleffing a fuit, 
triftz eff ; fo they find the * penfve Nithifdale (mof alliteratively) 
leaning againft a pale popiar ;’ and fo'they fhoot him, with one 
arrow in ‘ his forehead fair,” and another in his *¢ gentle heart.’ 
Ellen, kindly coming again in the evening to *‘ blefs his fuit’ a 
_fecond time, finds the dead body, which fhe imagines to be her 
Jover afleep as fhe’ found him in the morning.—This circum- 
ftance is well fancied ; and the fianza, which defcribes her when 
fhe difcovers the miftake, has more merit than all the reft of 
the poem. 
¢ This is the bower—we'll foftly tread— 
He fleeps beneath yon poplar pale— 
To which the poet fubjoins—— 
Lover, if e’er thy heart das bled, 
Thy heart will far forego my tale!” 

Poor Ellen, however, could do no lefs than faint away, and 
Tie under the poplar pale all night; for which we are hardly 
forry, fince the circumftance enables the poet to prefent us with 
2 beautiful drawing of her. oO 

¢ On that fair cheek, that flowing hair, 
The broom its yellow léaf has thed; 

And the chil] mountain’s early air 
Blows wildly o’er her beauteous head. 


“In the mofning, _ 
¢ Returning life illumes her eye ;° , % 
but fhe foon faints away a fecond time——in which fituation fhe 
is found by 


¢ A thepherd of that gentler mind 
Which nature not profufely yields," 
who buries Nithifdale, * bears her to his friendly home,’ and 
brings her to life: into which life, in due time, ‘her lady- 
fhip introduces Owen of Carron, the confequence of having d/ef 
the fuit of Nithifdale. After a two year’s concealment in the 
fhepherd’s family, 
‘ The lovely mourner, found at laft,’ 


is fafely lodged at her papa’s. Little Owen, however, is left 
‘ by Carron’s fpring, to bind his vale-flowers with the reed ;’ 
while his mama binds herfelf with ftronger ties of matrimony to 
earl Barnard, not yet apprized of his having killed her Nithifdale. 
After a proper number of years, Owen grows up to manhood ; 
and, from particular circumftances, conjectures in five dull ob- 
feure ftanzas, which the poet properly calls a /mple fong, that 
he is not a fhepherd’s boy. This conjéGture he cammunicates 
to. his fofter-mother, on her death bed; that is, at the time 
when fhe 
. © Myf now their filent manfions fhare, 
Whom time leads calmly down to. death.° 
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Upon which the good woman 
¢ —..—-told the we/ome tale 

As footh as fhepherdefs might tell ;* 

And Owen is immediately metamorphofed into a poor fatus— 
© ae Wild Amaze 
In palenefs cloathed, and lifted hands, 
And Horror’s dréad, unmeaning gaze, 
Mark the poo ftatue, ‘as it ftands.’ 

While the poet is defcribing his ftatue, the old woman dits, 
in a ftanza which is ‘almoft as curious as any in the pef- 
formance. 

‘ The fimple guardian of his life __ 

Look’d, wiftful, for the tear to clide ; 
But, when fhe faw his tearlefs itrife, 

Silent, fhe lent him one,—and died.” 

We heartily with we could Jend the author 4 bettér ftanza — 
—In the fine-toned inftruament of the foul, the ftrings which 
raife laughter and fenfibility are ftrung clofe together; he 
who touches them muft havea very delicate finger not to mil- 
take that which raifes laughter, for that which excites fenii- 
bility. .There’s‘mufic in the inftrument, as the clown faid, if 
one can but find it out. 

Upon the death of the fhepherdefs, Owen goes to earl Bar- 
nard’s lofty towers, and fends a lJetter to his mother ; yet 

——‘ ftill he blots the parent’s name, 
For that he fears might fatal prove.’ 

With the letter, he fends * the well-informing bracelet.’ But 
bracelet and letter-fall into the hands of earl Barnard; who, 
concluding that poor Owen is another rival, only ftays to bid 

© His dark brow wear a cloud of red,” 
and immediately comes and chops his head off. Then, after 
making Ellen’, * lovely cheek grow pale’ at the fight of the pic- 
tured bracelet, } | 
* The trembling victim, ftraight he led, 
Ere yet her foul’s firft Fear was o'er ; 
He pointed to the ghaftly head- 
She faw—and funk, to rife no more.” : 

Poem more curious, or tale more firange, we never remember 
to have reviewed.—Why, in the firit place, Ellen {uffered Ni- 
thifdale to have his wicked will of her, after fo ors a parley, 
we do not difcover. It is more firange that, during the many 
years which paffed between the birth and manhood of the fruit 
of that iatercourfe, the fond mother, after fhe left the child at 
two years age with the fhepherd, never once faw ‘him, nor 
made any provifion for him; but fuffered him to remain fo near 
her jealous hufband’s lofty towers. Stranger ftill, chat, never 
having once feen his face fince he was an infant, fie fhould 
immediately recognize his ghaflly bead; and, upon the fight of it, 
fink, to rife no more!— | 

So much for the general ftory, There are fome particylar 
paflages which we muft mark, 

Ver. XLY. May, 1778. Cec * For 
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Owen of Carron: a Porm. : 


'¢ For her [for Ellen] the youth of Scotland fighed, 
The Frenchman gay, the Spaniard grave, 

And fmoother Italy applied, 
: And many an Englifh bzron brave.” 
Befides obferving the very common and trite national epithets 
which are here ufed, we muft take notice how much the youth 
of Scotland were fuperior to fmoother Italy, who fighed for 
Ellen while Italy only applied. But rhyme is a tyrant whofe 
mandates muft be obeyed.. 

The fubfequent line and a half contein a pilure which is new 
and beautiful—— 

¢ ——whofe funny hair 
Half hides the fair cheek’s ardent glow ?” 
Four other lines are new, if not beautiful— 
6¢ Oh love! within thofe golden vales, 
Thofe genial airs where thou waft born, 
Where nature, liftening thy foft tales, 
Eeans on the rofy breaft of morn,’ | 
How any thing can be born within ¢ genial airs,’ we do not fee 
"As to the /urprifing picture in the laft line, it is furely the 
falfe fublime ! Poetry and Painting are fifters, and we have ever 
underftood that the former fhould never attempt the defcription 
of that in words, which the latter cannot execute in colours. 
¢ And tender fighs the heart emove— 
is affeéted : and fo is the idea of Barnard’s avarching Ellen’s ad- 
Jent hour, with all a mifer’s care. 

It might fuit the rhyme to make Nithifdale lean his 
beart againft a tree ; but, in general, men are faid to lean their 
bodies againft any thing, and not any part of the contents of 
their bodies. 

The following epithet is original and juk— 

‘ The foul-fet eye of Nithifdale’— 
Afterwards, in the fame fpirit of poetry, 
¢ Can morn’s fweet mufic roufe the dead ? 
Give the fet eye it’s /eul again.” 
Tn one part of the poem we find two flowing lines, if they 
did but mean any thing, or lead to any thing | 
‘ On melancholy’s filént urn 
A fhofter fhade of forrow falls’*— 
Well! what then? 
* But—Ellen ean no more return, 
No more return to Moray’s Halls.” 
The repetition here of * no more return,’ is particularly affecting, 
Young Owen gives us another anteclimax, where he tells us, 
‘ Whatever filial love could fay, 

, To her I faid, and cali’d her—dear’— 
Indeed! but then Owen wanted a rhyme to sear. 
Poor Owen is rather obfcure where he fays, 

‘ They teach me, fure, an idje toy’— 
teach a toy / what toy? 

‘ My written meaning to impart’— 
what is that?) Why—the sey of writing. 
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That this poem -fails,.can hardly be -afcribed to want of 
alliteration—itis ‘as rich in alliteration, as Ellen was in charms— 
¢ And mounted on the moaning wind’— Sv 
© As wellthat wizard bard -bas wove'— 
* Wav d.all the witcheries of love’ — ‘f 
« That loves to weave the. lover's bower’aa , bil 
‘ The wilding’s blofom blufbing fair 
Combin’d to form the flowery thade’— 
s And in the deep-defending grove’— 
« And part the fprays that vex thy way’= 
© Where art thou /osterizg lover’ — 
* Beneath the low and Jozely thade’— 
«Till nature feeks her /af-left aid, 
In the fad, fombrous arms of fleep’— 
© In /uxury of lonely pain’— 
¢ His diftle heart is large with love—’ 
© Thy lamp a fad fepulchral light — 
© She faid, and filent funk away'— 
‘ Along the fairy-featired vale’— : 
Alliteration is a trap not unfrequently laid by minor poets 
for the applaufe of their readers—this author ufes alfo another, 
which has at leaft the merit of originality. belies 
* Young Nithifdale is ranging near— 
He’s ranging near yon mountain’s head.” 
* Soft, fudden pleafure ruthes o'er, 
© Refiftlefs, o'er its airy frame’ 
¢ She can no longer, longer ttay’— 
‘ For his zs guste, 15 quite expir’d !—~ 
¢ Ah wherefore thould grim rage e nigh, 
‘ Be near thy fair, thy‘favoured place ?*—. 
* Who was zot far, not far behind’— 
© ome She came not near ; 
She came not near that fatéd grove.’ 


It is avowedly the orator’s bufinefs to repeat his flrongeft a¥- 
gument, that he may imprefs it upon his audience ——we did 
not till now underftand it to be the poet’s duty to repeat his 
weakeft and moft unmeaning expreffions, with an almoft per- 
petual exactnefs. The fubfequent ftanza contains this beauty, 
and another not verycommon one— = 

« Sure thou wilt know him, fhepherd fwain,* 
fays Ellen of her Nithifdale, 
* Thou know’ft the fun rife o’er the fea— 
But— | 
Ah! reader; but what? no other poet could fo happily have 
finifhed the ftanza, we are perfuaded— : 
¢ But oh! no lamb in all thy train 
Was e’er fo mild; fo mild as he.’ 
Si populus vult intelligere, intelligat. 


In fine, we are of opinion that Dr. Langhorne has treated 
Owen of Carron, the fon of lady Ellen, who was the onl; 
daughter of Jahn earl of Moray, much more cruelly, by hang- 
ing him up to ridicule and contempt in {uch a poem, than carl 
Barnard ufed him by cutting off his head, 
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“!" FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Hiforifehe und geographifche Befchreibung des Koenigreichs Sclavonien 
und des Herzogthums Syrmien; or, An hiftorical and ‘geographical 
Defeription of the Kingdom of Scilavonia.and the 'Duchy of Syrmia, by 
M, de Taube, @e.. 8ve. Leipzig. (German.) 


AS thefe countries and their prefent ftate are both remarkable and 
unknown, an abltract from this authentic account, given by 

an asteative and judicious traveller, will not be, unacceptable to our 

readers. , 

The beft map of Sclavonia is contained in a work which was, in 
1769, engraved at Vienna, under the aufpices of field-marfbal count 
Lacy, in fixteen large fhéets, under the title of * Hungaria cum pro- 
vinciis omnibus ;’ which, when publifhed, will prove a very. import- 
ant acceffion to geography. The length of Sclavonia with Syrmia, 
from weft to eaft, is 34 geographical leagues, (15 to a degree) and 
the country is ftill every where filled with fwamps, morafles, ftag- 
nant lakes, inacceffible mountains, and immenfe forefts of oaks; 
of courfe, is very little improved and but thinly peopled ;. and 

‘harbors “A great number of wolves, foxes, bears, and eagles. 

‘Tn +7477, the number of its inhabitants, including both the clergy 
and the Sclavonian foldiery, amounted’ to no more than 235,000 
fouls, befides the Germans, and the Hungarian regimehts: and 
fuch is the ignorance and rudenefs of the natives, that at a church 
vifitation only five, from among 3571. parifhioners, were able 
to recite the Lord’s Prayer and the:Creed,’ and to give a difting& an- 
{wer to the quefiion, How. many gods are there? The ptevailing 
religions are the Greek and the Roman Catholic, and their votaries 
are nearly equal in Number. The whole kingdom has but one ca- 
tholic bifhop, ftyled bifhop of Bofnia, ' becaufe' fled thither from 
that country: the only regular clergy.are Francifcan monks, pof- 
feffed of fifteen fine convents: all the Hungarian dominions be- 
longing to the houfe of Aultria, contain but 30 convents of Greek 
monks, but no nunneries, fince thofe were abolifhed becaule they 
had degenerated into brothels. , 

Arts and {ciences are here in a very low ftate: yet even the Scla- 
yonians have their bards. Brides are fold by their parents to the 
higheft bidder, and ata high price, if inftruéted in weaving, few- 
ing, knitting, and dying. ” ey : 

Though the feeding of black cattle is much’ neglected in Scla- 
vonia, it yields no inconfiderable revenue to the country. The 
Sclavonians breed alfo buffaloes. An immenfe number of lean fwine 
comes annually from the neighbouring Turkith dominions to fatten 
in the Sclavonian forefts, and then to be driven to other countries, 
and even as far as Saxony and Franconia. The wool of their fheep 
“is coarfe and of little value. ‘The horfes are fmall, like thefe of 
Hungary, and left to graze in the fields, without receiving any 
oats.. The {pecies of grain moft commonly cultivated by the na- 
tives, is maize: the wheat raifed on the eftates of the nobility, is 
ufually hoarded up three or four years, for a chance of fome degree 
of dearth in Italy ; and if that profpect fails, the hoarded wheat is 
at length ufed to fatten hogs. 

An eftate containing no more than ten villages, is there deemed 
fmall; a large eftate contains from twenty to fifty villages, and 
fometimes more than fix geographical fquare leagues. No wonder 
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therefore, if fuch Overgrown eftates are liable to mifinanagement 
and negle&, efpecially as their lords ufually {pend their income ac 
court, or in fome capital, and thus ftill farther aggravate the mifery 
of the peafantry. iat | | 

Yet as thefe countries are capable of great improvement, and as 
a very fuccefsful (pirit of activity and induitry has already pervaded . 
almott the whole of the Auftrian dominions, under the prefent wife 
and profperous reign, Sclavonia and Syrmia will alfo, in their turn, 
no doubr, fhare its genial influence, and amply.repay the attention 
beftowed onthem. ; ore 

Great and fuccefsful care and pains have already been taken to 
raife filk. The corn trade to Italy, though begun. fo late as the year 
1770, has, within fix years only, drawn.feveral millions of florins 
into Sclavonia. All the foreign merchandize annually imported, is 
eftimated at half a million; the annual revenue of the fovereign 
from thefe countries is faid to amount to half a million, and the no- 
bility and gentry are thought to draw and fpend abroad anothér half 
million of florins, : | 





Difcours Academique fur les Produits de (la) Ruffie pour foutenir la Ba- 
lance du Commerce exterieur toujours favorable, prononcé le 26 De- 
‘cembre, 1775 (6 Jan. 1777, N.S.) devant LL. AA. Imp. dans l Af- 
femblée publique del Academie, fur (a) [Occafion de fon Fubilé de- 
mifeculaire, par A, &. Guldenftedt. ato. Peterfburgh. 


THE information contained in this academical difcourfe is both 

authentic and interefting ; though unfortunately delivered in 
a language not very familiar to M. Gildenftedt, he propofes to ftate 
the account of the balance of Ruffia’s external commerce, and enters 
into an inftructive detail. He begins with a general view. of the 
fucceffive increafe of the imports and exports ; from which-it ap- 
pears, that the balance was always in favour of Ruffia. In 1760, 
the value. of the goods exported, amounted to 1,850,<60 roubles 
only ; on which Ruffia gained 2,713,000. Thefe exports fucceflively . 
rofe till in 1775 they amounted to 32,176,000 roubles; the imports 
to 25 millions ; and the balance in Ruffia’s favour, to 7 millions of 
roubles. 

‘The moft capital articles of the exports are to the amount of 
5,000,000 in hemp; 2,000,000 in flax; Ruffia leather, 1,900,000 5 
falt, 909,000; furs, 500,000; and hog's briltles, 82,000 roubles. 

Some. other articles ate matter of furprize. The Ruffian empire 
contains an immenfe treafure of metals, minerals, and falt; yet its 
exports of metals are reprefented as very trifling; lead, iron wire, 
and antimony it even imports from foreign countries; itis alfo’ 
faid to import falt to the amount of no lefs than 1,500,000 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mémoires far les Sepultures dans les Villes, ou Recueil de Piéces concer- 
nant les Cimetiéres dela Ville de Verfailles. vo. Veriailles. 


(THE parith of Notre Dame at Verfailles defires to bury her dead 
at a convenient diftance from the town, and complains of the 
buria! sround, affigned for that purpofe, being by far too fmall. 
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Lettre de M. M. far les Moyens de transferer les Cimetiéres hors dei? 


encéinte des Villes. 

The author propofes tu fpare the clergy in general, for the fu- 
ture, all the trouble and care concerning burials; to appoint three 
clergymen for the folé purpofe of -faying the ufual prayers over the 
graves to affign four large’and well inclofed burying grounds, to 

aris, ata proper and’ convenient diftance from that capital; to 
appoint a new clafs of ‘people whom he calls ‘ fepulteurs,’ or * bu- 
riers,” and to tranfport the ‘corpfes in carriages kept for that fole 
purpofe. By thefe means the dangerous effects arifing from corrupt 
effluvia; in crowded cities, would be prevented, and the expence of 
funerals leffened one third. 


Reflexions fur les Sepuliures dans la Ville de Lion, par un Membre de V 
Academie des Sciences, (M. lt Abbé Sauvages de la Croix.) 8wo. 
On March 10,. 1776, the king of France not only prohibited the 
burying in churches, but ordered alfo for the future to remove the 
burying grounds to a greater diftance. The author of thefe Re- 
flexions propofes to the great and populous city of Lyons, whole 
burials amount to no lefs than 4000 a-year, to chufe one fingle 


Jarge burying ground, inva fituation whofe,fitnefs for the purpofe 
he has pointed out. 


Avis du College des Medecins de Lion fur létablifement des Cimeticres 
: hors de la Ville. : 
Delivered by Meffieurs Raft, Villarmoz, and Petetin, a com- 

mittee, chofen by the College of Phyficians of Lyons, on purpofe to 

enquire into the fubjeét. They highly approve of the removal of 
burying places to a greater diftance; propofe to dig the graves 
eight or ten feet deep, and feven broad ; and not to open them 

- again in lefs than fixty years. 


Obfervation fur l’ Etablifement d'un Cimetiére general kors de la Ville de 
, Lion. 

By Dr. Petetin, one of the above committee, whofe reflexions and 
advice appear to be judicious. 

We could have fubjoined many more publications to the above, on 
the fame important fubje&t ; but thall only remark, that fimilar pre- 
cautions for the prefervation of health have been taken by many go- 
vernments, efpecially by the emprefs of Ruffia. 


Avis aux bonnts Menagéres des Villes & des Campagnes fur la meilleure 
Manitre de faire le Pain, par M. Parmentier. 8vo. Paris. 
This highly interefting fubjecét is here treated with a perfpicuity 
and plainnefs fuitable to the meaneft capacity. 


Wenceflai Trnka de Kui’zowitz, S. R. I. Equitis, Commentarius de 
Tetano, plufguam ducentis cl. Medicorum Obfervationibus, nec non cm- 
nibus ha&enus cognitis adverfus Tetanum Remediis infiru@us. 8va. 
Vindobonz. (Vienna.) ~ 


A methodical, inftru&tive, and ufeful work. 


Elcan Ifaac Wolff, M.D. in Mannheim, wox den Krankheiten der 
Juden, ia Bridern in Deutichland gevwwiedmet. Of the Difeases 
of the Jews, dedicated by the Author to his Brethren ‘in Geimany. 
$vo. Mannheim. (German.) 

This fenfible writer points out to his brethren various errors in 
their education and diet, as fources of their moit common dileafes, 
aad gives them judicious and falutary advice. - 
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Thermarum Toeplicenfium in inferiort Carniola exiftentium Examen et 
Ufus, mandato et fumtibus 8. F. Principis ab Aurlperg fufcepta © de- 
fcripta ab Antonio Caftelliez, M.D. gto. Vienna. | 
An inaccurate and indifferent performance. 


Catalogo delle Piante che nafcono fpontaneamente intorno alla Citta dt 
Siena, coll’ aggiunia @altro Catalogo dei Corpi Marini foffli, che fi 
trovano in deito luogo di Bagio Bartilini, M.D. gto. Siena. 


The whole number of the fpecies and varieties of plants, enu- 
merated in this Catalogue, amounts to 844. They are arranged ac- 
cording to M. Tournefort’s fyitem. 


Vibius Sequefter de Fluminibus, Fontibus, Lacubus, Nemoribus, Palu- 
dibus, Moniibus, Gentibus: quorum apud Poetas Mentio fit. Lee- 
tionis Varietatem et integras doGorum Commentationes adjecit & fuas 
Jer. Jac. Obérlinus, i Univ. Argept. Eloq. Lat. Adj. &vo. 
Sirafburgh. 

A very elaborate and ufeful work. 


Lettere Cofmologiche....del Canonico Cefare Scanelli. Tom. I. So. 
Venice. 


Signor Scanelli ftill confiders the Copernican fyftem asa mere by= 
pothetis like Tycho Brahe’s, even after Dr. Bradley's difcoveries ; 
who appears to him to have adopted the Copernican fyftem only ia 
order to account for the aberration of light. Thefe Cofmological Let- 
ters are addrefied to a nobleman ; and written in an eafy,4prightly, 
and fometimes fanciful fyle. 


Jo. Chriit. Fabricii Syfema Entomologia, fiftens Infeforum Claffes, Ore 
dines, Genera, Species, adjeGis Synonymis, Locis, Deferiptioniaus, Ob- 
fervationibus. &vo. Flenitburg. 

By far the completeft fyftematical enumeration of infects, hitherto 
extant. | 


Caroli Francifci Houbigantii, &c. Note Critice.in univerfos Veteris 
Teflamenti Libros cum Hebraice tum Greece Scriptos, cum integris 
ejufdem Prolegomenis, dd Exemplar Parifienfe denuorecufe. 2 Tom. 
4to. Francofurti ad Moenum. 

Houbigeant’s four expenfive folios are here reduced to two quarto 
volumes, in which the Hebrew and Greek texts, and Houbigeant’s 
verfions are omitted, but his entire prolegomena and critical notes 
given, we fuppofe, in full of ail demands. of modern readers. 


Nouveaux Veyages dans  Amerique Septentrionale, par M. Boffu. 
8vo. Amfterdam. 


A colleétion of fprightly, fanciful, and entertaining letters, 
written in 1770 and,1771, from Louifiana, to afriend in France, 
and ‘ferioufly telling him many incredible ftories. 

Oeuvres de Bernard Palifly, revues fur le M.S. dela Bibliotheque du 
Rei. Par Mef. Faujas de S. Fond et Gobet. 4to. Paris. 

An improved edition of the ufeful and valuable works of a man 
eminent for his learaing, his travels, his labours, his virtues, and 
his fate. 
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Two Letters from Mr. Burke to Gentlemen in the City of Briftol, on the 
Biils depending in Parliament relative to the Trade of Iveland. 8vo. 
1s.- Dodfley. 

HESE Letters, fo far as they relate to Ireland, are written in the 
true fpirit of humanity and policy. .They reflect as much ho- 
nour on the writer, as difvonour upon thofe to whom they are ad- 
drefled. They—but Mr. Burke is a fufficient mafter: of Janguage, 
however, upon former fubjeéts, we may have been obliged-to differ 
from him in political opifionsthey fhall fpeak for themfelves. 

é The reafon, gentlemen, for taking this ftep, at this time, is 
but too, obvious and too urgent. I cannot imagine, that you forget 
the great war, which has been carried on with {0 little fuccefs (and, 
as I thought, with fo little policy) in America ;. or that yau are not 
aware of the other great wars which are impending. lreland has been 
called upon to repel the attacks of enemies of no fmal! power, brought 
upon her by councils, in which fhe has had no fhare. . The very 
purpofe and declared objeét of that original war, which has brought 
other wars, and other enemies on Ireland, was not very flattering . 
to her dignity, her intereft, or to the very principle of her liberty. 
‘Yet fhe {ubmitted patiently to the evils the fuffered from an attempt. 
to fubdue to.your obedience, countries whofe very commerce was 
not open to her. America was to be conquered, in order that 
Ireland fhouid wot trade thither; whilft the miferable trade which 
fhe is permitted to carry on toother places has been torn to pieces 
in the ftruggle. In this fituation, are we neither to fuffer her to 
have any real intereft in. our quarrel, or to be flattered with the 
hope of any future means of bearing the burthens which fhe is to 
incur in defending herfelf againft enemies which we have brought 
upon her ? 

‘ I cannot fet my face againft fuch arguments, -Is it quite fair to 
Auppofe, that I haveno other motive for yielding to them, butade- 
fire of acting againff my conftituents? Itis for you, and for your in- 
‘tereft, as a dear, cherifhed, and refpected part of a valuable whole, 
‘that I have taken my fhare in this queftion. You do not, you can- 
not,faffer by it: If honefty be true policy with regard to the tran- 

| Gentiatereft of individuals, it is much more certainly fowith regard 

tothe permanent interefts of communities. I know, that itis but 
toqiietural for: usto fee our own certain ruin, in the pofible prof- 

‘perity ef other people. It is hard to perfuade us, that every thing 

which iic sot by another is not taken from ourfelves, But it is fit, 
that we 4 10uld get the better of thefe fuggeftions, which come ~ 

‘from what is not the beft and foundeft part of our nature, and 

‘that we tho, tld form to ourfelves a way of thinking, more rational, 

more juft, a, 1d more religious. Trade is nota limited thing ; as if 
the objé&s a, ° mutual demand and confumption, could not ftretch 
beyond ge be, ‘nds of our jealoufies. God has given the earth to 
the childfe:: of ,, wn, and he has undoubtedly, in giving it to them, 
given thet what: 's abundantly fufficient for all their exigencies ; 
not a (canty,*pur a molt liberal provifion for them all. The Au- 
thor of our nature p, 18 Written it ftrongly in that nature, and has 
promulgated tli¢“{arq, * aw in his written word, that man fhall eat 
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no combination of men, for their own ideas of their particular 
profit, can, without great impiety, undertake to fay, that he fall 


not do fo; that they have no fort of right, either to prevent thela- © 
bour, or to withhold the bread. Ireland having received no com: ° 


penfation, directly or indire&ly, for any reftraints on their trade, 
ought not, in jultice or common honefty, be made fubject to fuch 
reftraints. Ido not mean to impeach the right of the parliament of 
Great Britain, to make laws for the trade of Ireland. I only fpeak 
of what laws it is right for parliament to make. nt 

* It is nothing to an opprefled people, to fay that in part they are 
protected at our charge. The military force which thall be kept up 
in order to cramp the natural faculties of a people, and to prevent 
their arrival to their utmoft profperity, is the inftrument of their 
fervitude not the meansof thelr'arbtesiton. To protect men, is to 
forward, and not to reftram their improvement. Elfe, what is it 
more, than to avow to them, and to the world, that you guard 
them from others, only to make them a prey to yourfelf. This 
fundamental nature of protection does not belong to free, but to 
all governments; and is as valid in Turkey as in Great Britain. 
No government ought to own that it exifts for the purpofe of check- 
ing the profperity of its people, or that there is fuch a principle in- 
volved in its policy. , 

* Under the impreffion of thefe fentiments, (and not as wanting 
every attention to my conftituents, which affection and gratitude 
could infpire,) I voted for thefe bills which give you fo much trou- 
ble. I voted for them, not as doing. complete juftice to Ireland, 
but as being fomething lefs -unjuft than the general prohibition 
which has hitherto prevailed. JI hear fome difcourfe, as if in one 
or two paltry duties on materials, Ireland had a preference; and 
that thofe who fet themfelves againft this act of fcanty juftice, af- 
fert that they are only contending for an equality. What equality ? 
Do they forget, that the whole woollen manufacture of Ireland, the 
mof extenfive and profitable of any, and the natural ftaple of that 
kingdom, has been in a manner fo deftroyed by rettrictive laws of 
ours, and (at our perfuafion, and on our promifes) by reftriétive 


Jaws of their own, that in a few years, it gs probable, they will not » 


be able to wear a coat of their own fabric. Is this equality? Do 
gentlemen forget, thatthe underftood faith upon which they were 
perfuaded to fuch an unnatural att, has not been kept; but a 
linen-manufacture has been fet up, and highly encouraged, againtt 
them? Is this equality ? Do they forget the ftate of the trade of Ire- 
land in beer, fo great an article of confumption, and which now 
ftands in fo mifchievous.a pofition with regard to their revenue, 
their manufacture, and their agricu'ture? Do they find an equality 
in allthis? Yet if the leaft ep is taken towards doing them com- 
mon juftice in the lighteft articles for the mott limited markets, a 
cry is railed, as if we were going to be ruined by partiality to Ire- 
Jagd.” 
" O fi fic omnia ! 

A Letter to the Worfbipful the Dean of Guild, and the Merchants and 


MauufaGurers of the City of Glalgow, under their Oppoftion to the 
Irith Bills. 8vo, 6d. Fielding and Walker. 


Satire and ridicule in favour of the Irith bills, as able, in their. 


way, as the ferious arguments of Mr. Burke. This little perform- 
ance alfo has merit enough to call upon us to lay before our readers 
an extract from it. | 

; ¢ Can 
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¢ Can you hope, moft generons merchants, that your felfith views, 
only becaule they are felifh, and becaufe they are your views, will 
influence the majority of the Britifh parliament to continue the legal 
oppreffion, under which Ireland groans and is impoverifhed. If, 
contrary.to the expectations and wifhes of all good and difinterefted 
people, fuch fhall be their effect, the fame influence with the fame 
equity may-be applied to a much more beneficial (underfand me to 
the town of Glafgow) and politic purpofe. Let the commerce of Li- 
verpool, and the manufacture of Manchefter be alfo reftrained. 
Does any thing in this project ftrike you as being unreafonable and 
abfurd ? thofe towns are rivals, and this would add to the wealth 
and commerce of Glafgow. ‘“ True: but ftill the propofal is ab- 
furd.” And is it lefs fo than to perpetuate the reftraint of a whole 
kingdom’s commerce. If to begin a rivalfhip be criminal, there was 
atime when Glafgow commenced one with the above-mentioned 
towns: but I do not find either that a reftraint was laid upon Glaf- 
gow, in‘order to confer an obligation upon the merchants and 
manufaéturers of the towns of Manchefter and Liverpool, or, that 
thofe towns have diminifhed in opulence fince the time that Glafgow, 
from enjoying the extenfive trace of the Scottith fettlement of Da- 
rien was admitted alfo to the joiat fruition of that of the Anglo-Ame- 
rican continent.” 


The Revolutions of an Ifland: an Oriental Fragment. Tranflated from 
the original Manujcript of Zoroafter, in Zend. 8vo. 1s. Fielding 
and Walker. 


The Perfian language has long been the nominal fource of alle 
partes preanctiyns, and Britain been almoft as often the fubjeét of 
their defcription. In this pamphiet fhe is again depicted under the 
title of the ifland of Niatirb. The veil which is thrown around 
her is of fo flimfey a texture as to be eafily feen through ; but juft 
as we were looking for the grand revolution which the patriotic au- 
thor gaveus reafon to expect, in pop celera defunt, and puts an 
end tothe allegory. How fatal an event tothe initruction of man- 
kind, we leave the reader to-imagine ! 


An impartial Sketch of the various Indulgences granted by Great Britain 
to her Colonies, upon which they have founded their Prefumption of 
foaring towards Independence. 8vo. 1s. Davenhill. 


The indulgences granted by Great Britain to her colonies have 
already been repeatedly difplayed in the courfe of the prefent con- 
teft; bntin this pamphiet feveral of them are more particularly 
fpecified. , 

- oe Se B.S Se :; 


The Tears of Britannia; a Pcem, on the much lamented Death of Wil- 
ham Zari. of Chatham. By Thomas Hattings. gfo. 15. Williams. 


A. forgery! a direct and obvious forgery! Thefe tears are the 
tears, perhaps, of Mr. Thomas Haftings, but were never thed either 
by Britannia or the Mufe. If we may be allowed a joke, at leaft 
as good as this gentleman's peetry, we fhould fufpeét his name to ° 
be Hafly, infead of Haliings. A quicker, more ftans-pede-in-uno 
performance, we never remember. to have feen. Almoft before 
Britannia had heard of lord Chatham's death, Mr. Haftings had 
collected in his phial thefe miferable tears from her weeping eye, 
and retailed them to the public. Lord Chatham’s corpie had not 
proceeded half-way from Hayes to the Jerufalem-Chamber, before 
this 
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this poem appeared to his memory.—Surely there muft be fome 
Yorkthire warehoufe for ready-made elegies. We fhould. at leat 
have fufpeéted that Mr. Haftings had prepared thefe lines in expec- 
tation of *‘ the much lamented death of William Earl of Chatham,’ 
if any one of them would juftify the idea that they were writ. 
ten with care or ftudy. But this performance would almof 
lead us to imagine that parliament, in the midft of its gratitude 
to the name of Pitt, had offered a reward for the frf poem, 
good, bad, or indifferent, whjch fhould appear in honour of his 
memory. . 

The following lines may ferve as a fpecimen of this /amentable 
_ performance. , 


‘ Say, righteous heaven, why at thy dread command, 
Did the grim tyrant view a guilty Jand ? 
Why did? at thy command, the monfter’s dart 
Sink in the hero’s, -and the patriot’s heart ! 
May man, O heaven, prefume to afk the reafon, 
Why he away was {natch’d at fuch a feafon ; 
When olive-wanded peace is fled afar, 
And Gallia’s fons preparing are for war? 
Britannia is forfaken by her God ; 
Her fun is fet: her name is Ichabod! 
Loft is her glory crofs th’ Atlantic fhore ; 
And thofe who oncé were fons, are fons no more,” 


So George the Third is no longer king of Great Britain, but king 
of Ichabod—and his royal highnefs the prince of Wales, who was‘ 
once his majefty’s fon, is now his fom no more—and all—becaufe 
lord Chatham is dead, full of years and glory! 

Ye gods, what havoc does @ dead mau make 
Among your fons! 

Four other curious lines, which we fhall copy, moft wittily put 

his lordfhip upon a level with Powell the famous fire-eater, 


‘ Divineft harmony dwelt on his tongue, 
And on his lips a wond’ring fenate hung. 
My emulating fons rever’d his name, 

And borrowed from his mouth a living flame. 


The beft ftroke in this performance is what we find in the titles 
page---* Entered at Stationer’s-Hall.’ It will never be pirated, 


The Watch, an Ode, humbly infcribed to the right hon. the Earl of 
M—f—d. Revifed by the Author, and re-publifoed, together with 
25 additional Stanzas. 40. .25. Bew. 

In our Review for February laft, we obferved that ‘ the poet had 
not made the moft of his idea ;’ which fuggefted to him, as he fays 
in his advertifement to this edition, the thought of adding ¢ twenty- 
five new movements to bis watch,” But, by ‘ not having made the 
moft of bis idea,’ we did not mean that he had not written a fuffi- 
cientynumber of ftanzas.---The ftanzas already written were not 
fufficiently pointed and applicable----The gentleman has now over- 
wound his watch, and we do not think it will ever go again. 


4n Adieu to the Turf: A Poetical Epifile from the E—l of A——n ta 
his Grace the A——p of Y—k. 4to. 25. Smith. 

A humorous and witty attack upon lord Abingdon for his for- 
mer fuppofed attachment to the turf, and his prefent apottaly from 
the turf to politics: His lordthip’s Remarks on Mr. Burke's Latter 
whi¢ 
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which have already made him two able enemies in profe, are not for- 
gotten in this poetical epiftle. To the well-known obfervations on 
thofe remarks, called * Second Thoughts,’ of which we have deli- 
vered’ our opinion in a former Review, the prefent writer feems to ° 
be indebted for the beft and moft lively part of his fatire. The 
fatire was beforeaimed at his lordfhip in fevere and pointed profe ; 
it‘is here again levelled at the noble peer in tolerable poetry. The 
dedication to Mr. ‘Tatterfall is well imagined and happily finifhed. 
--+The two concluding ftanzas of this; poetical epiftle are not the 
work, | 

vs) * For me---ordain’d by heaven’s command 
To write, and fave this finking land, : 
- + §ome-genius fends me forth ; 
I burn with all.an author’s zeal——~ 

Some unknown, unfeen charm I feel, 

_ And turn from * South, to North: 

© Sq when, by winds tempeftuous toft, 
The needle’s wonted power feems loft, 

And landmen would defpair ; 
Drawn by a force which none e’er knew, 
‘To its attractive pole ftill true; 
Its turns and fixes there.” 


An Epifile from Mademoifelle D*Eon to the right hon. Lord M—d. 
4to. 25: 6d, Smith. | 


If D’Eon, the wonderful Ceneus of the prefent age, had not 
given birth to fome fuch jeu d’efprit as this, we fhould have been 
jurprifed. If a writer, on fo pregnant a fubject, had not given us 
{émething fmart, we fhould haye wondered. The prefent perform- 
ance contains fome wit, but more‘double entendre---though, in the 
prefent age, the latter pafles for the former. This épiftle, like the fex 
of the perfon in whofe name it is written; is doubtful---’tis neither 
niale, nor female; neither pofitively good, nor abfolutely bad. * 


An Epifile to the right hon. George, Lord Pigot, on the Anniverfary of 
«Ais vaifing the Siege of Madras. Written during his Lordfbip’s Con- 

fimement. ato. 1s. Dodfley. 

This poem contains fome tolerable lines expreffive of the author’s 
féelings, as a man and as a friend, on the imprifonment of Jord 
Pigot. In whatever light that fingular affair deferves to be confi- 
dered, a note, which we find fubjoined to this fhort poem, does cre- © 
dit to his lordthip’s humanity and refolution. 

‘ When lord Pigot was feized without the gates of Madras, the 
firft reflection he made was the apprehenfion of a mutiny among 
the troops, and the blocdfhed which might enfue ; but being affured 
that care had been taken to preferve the peace of the garrifon, he 
very quietly permitted the officer to conduét him to St. Thomas's 
Mount. But three nights after, when the fame officer came at mid- 
might to remove him to fome unknown place, his lordfhip refufed 
to go with him; and addreffing himfelf to the European guard in 
whofe cuftody he was kept, he reminded them of his paft fervices, | 
and the office he bore. He called God to witnefs that he would 
never truft himfelf with the traitor who had feized his perfon ; 
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ee Mr. South, a celebrated jockey, who has acquired as much 
fame in managing the reins at Newmarket, as Lord North in di- 
recting thofe of the fate.” i | , 


that, 
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that, though unarmed, he would refit until death; that his fol- 
diers might fix him where he ftood with their bayonets, but that 
he would never be forced from that fpot alive. This intrepid be- 
haviour made a proper impreffion on the foldiery, who betrayed 
fuch emotipn as alarmed the leaders of this dark enterprize, and 
induced them to decline it.” 


Love Elegies. 4to. 28.6d. Kearfly. 


Thefe elegies, though they do not contain many original thoughts, 
nor many lines above the common level of poetry, yet, in fome paf- 
fages, are not without their merit. But it is wonderful thatSor- 
row, however real or fincere, can feldom relate her woes in the un- 
affected language of fimplicity. Genuine Grief never coined new 
words in any language---fhe would neither ufe, nor invent the fol- 
lowing expreflions; 
‘ Bleft years of ‘youth, that glid untold away, 
Smooth as the Tweed that ran returnle/s by ; 
Then nature wore perpetual ho’y-day---" 
* Or “mong yon tombs immarbled will I lie.’ 


A love-elegy fhould never be fo obfcure that the lady who is the 
fubje& of it cannot conftrue jt without a dictionary. It thould be 
“intelligible to the underftanding of the youngeft and moft unlet- 
tered Cupid in the family of Venus. 


¢ When the fteep fun has glow’d with mid-day fire, 
Oft while I flept beneath yon fpreading tree, 

I dreamt I heard Apallo’s golden iyre, 
Nay I have dreamt he gave that lyre to me.” 


That the author of thefe elegies might dream fuch a dream aS 
this we do not deny---we only object to the reality of it. Apollo 
certainly never gave him his golden lyre, nor do we think our 
elegiac poet ever /eard it. His ftrains have a fhare of merit, but 
they did not proceed from the living lyre of Apollo. 


The Woman of Fafoion. A Poem. 4to. 15.6@d. Bew. 


That the fons and daughters of Fafhion fhould have no better em- 
ployment than to read fuch poems as this, is lefs ftrange than that 
any body who can tag a few couplets fhould have nothing better to 
do than to write them. How rich in poets is the prefent age, if every 
{cribbler, who dreffes up a little polite {candal in rude rhyme, may 
be faid to have written a poem ! 


The Travellers. A Satire. 4to. 25.6d. Shatwell. 


The fubjeét of this fatire is well chofen, and has not often been 
attempted in poetry. But we do not remember to have feen a good 
fubject fo badly managed. This gentleman defcribes the vices of 
fome modern travelers in fo plain'a manner, that the defcripyon js 
almoft as difgufting as the vice. As to his fcandal, it will not pleafe 
the jovers of fcandal, fincé they cannot underftand it. 


+ More inoffenfive animals than thefe 
You'll never find: mere fhadows of a fhadow! 
From trifling L——d B to L--d--- 
AC h;aM n; a F--." 
The ingenuity of all the long robe could not, on a profecution, 
fill up thefe blanks. 
The only ftroke of any thing like wit, or humour, ar ridicule, 
is contained in the following fufliciently bald lines, aia 
* Gods 
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* Gods! who could think the compound of abr-w-r 

Would e’er have ferv’d to form a connoiffeur : 

What ftriét relation can there be, you'll atk, 

°T ween antique yafes, and a porter catk ? 

Born, fofter’d amidf logs and grains, and beer, 

What rage made thee become a traveller? 

How blind was chance, to put it in thy power 

(Speaking thy language) to perform a tower: 

Strong was the fatiré, full of Attic falt, 

When Louis dubb’d thee, Chevalier de Malthe.’ 
The Travellers are on their way to’* that undifcovered country 
from whofe bourn no traveller returns’---to the country of obli- 
vion. 


An Invocation to the Genius of Britain, @c. to. 15s. Dodfley. 

A performance calculated apparently to-cure our women of their 
fondnefs for. French frippery, at a time when we are, perhaps, on 
the eve of a war with France. This writer feems to with his coun- 
try well; but if he defires to ferve her, he had better arm himfelf 
with fome other weapon than apen. Little can be expected from the 
poet who cruelly obliges Tonto rhyme to Allemande ; who diftinguithes 
a queen from the reft of her fex by the characterifiic and uncom- 
mon epithets of benign and ferene; and who begs the Genius of Bri- 
tain to crown Britannia’s Aead. Britannia, and the genius of Bri- 
tain, have othér employment at prefent than'to attend to fuch In- 
vocations as this. 


Verfes on the Prefent State of Ureland. 4¢0. 15.6d. Elmfly. 


The production of a lady, written with a view to forward what 
feems to be in agitation with regard to the manufactures and the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. The intention was good and praife- 
worthy---the lady muft excufe us if we do not fay as much for the 
verfes ; though there is, we fear, much frath, both in the verfes 
and the notes. 

Marriage. 8vo. 6d. Goldney. 
The lefs we fay of this publication, the better---for the author, 


oR AOR AMT TC. 
The Maid of Kent. A Comedy. 8vo. 15.6d. Robinfon. 


The Maidof Kent may lay claim to fome fhare of merit. She 
is unaffected and eafy ; but there is nothing remarkable or ftriking 
about the young lady. Her features want meaning, and there is 
not enough of character in them, Mifs has been introduced into 
publick much too foon. It is a ftrange thing to fay of a lady, but 
fhe would have borne keeping fomething longer. We are of opi- 
nion that the Maid of Kent runs no ‘great danger of ever com- 
ing -apon the town. 

MEDICAL. 
An Enquiry into the Merits of the Operations ufed in obftinate Supprefions 
of Urine. By Alex. Reid, Surgeon. 8ve. 15. Wilkie. 

The defign of this little treatife is to recommend the punéture 
through the rectum into the bladder, in a fuppreffion of urine, as 


infinitely preferable to any other operation that can be performed 
for the removal of that diforder. Mr. Reid has {pared no pains to 


afcertain the fuperiority of this practice, by his enquiries both at 
home sir ia j and, in order to eftablith it as the general refource 
ia 
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in all morbid retentions of urine, he gives proper infruétions for 
performing it with eafe and fuccefs. The zeal which he difcovers 
for introducing fo beneficial a method of cure is highly laudable, 
and will, we hope, be produétive of the defired effect. 


MIs C BL.LA‘N E*0.0. & 


A Guide to the Lakes: dedicated ta the Lovers of Landfeape Studies, and 
to all who have vifited, or intend to vi/it the Lakes in Cumberland, 
Weftmoreland, &c. 8. a5, 6d. Riehardfon axd Urquhart, 
We are here prefented with an accurate defcription of the lakes 

in Cumberland, Weftmorland, and Lancathire, drawn up by the 
author of the Antiquities of Furnefs, and intended for the ufe'of 
fuch as either have vifited, or intend to vifit thofe beautiful and 
romantic fcenes. To excite a defire of performing this journey, 
the defcription needs only to be read ; and forthe farther encour- 
agement of travellers, not only the roads, we are told, are gene- 
rally good, but the inns afford comfortable accommodation, 


A Calm Enquiry into rational and fanatical Diffention; with a Word on 
the Name, Origin, &c. of their Profefion. 8vo. 15. Bew, 
The aumor’s defign in this pamphlet is to vindicate the principles 
of toleration, and the character of a rational Diffenter; but more 
particularly * to difavow, as he exprefles himfelf, all union of fenti- 
ment with thofe fanatical enthufiafts, who have the artifice to in- 
corporate themfelves with, and aflume the name of Diffenters; in- 
ftead of Methodifts.. He tells us, as fome other writers have done 
before, that the name of methodifm is derived from jsOodsa, cir- 
cumvention, or craft ; and refers his readers to St. Paul’s picture of 
the firft methodifts, Eph. iv. 14. vi.11. where he mentions certain 
deceitful teachers, who lay in wait to deceive, weoc rav uedodeav rue 
@arame; and where he calls thefe pious circumventions or fnares, 
wag uedodsiac re tiatorx, the wiles of the devil.---This pamphlet is writ. 
ten by the author of a fatire, entitled The Saints, and other pieces. 
The title bears a farcaftic allufion to Mr, Weftley’s Calm Addrefs, 


An Analyfis of the EleGrical Fire. By'Tho. Kirby. 8vo. 6d. White. 

Set forth from the le¢turer’s own experiments, fays Mr. Kirby, 
that is, from the experiments which he had feen exhibited by fome 
ftrolling lecturer who happened to come to the place of his refidence, 
as appeay's from the preface, where it is faid, ‘ meft of the following 
remarks, as near as I can recollect, were made upwards of thirty 
years ago, when itinerant lecturers on electricity were frequent.’ 
He elfewhere remarks, that he never read any writings on the fub- 
ject, nor ever had an electrical apparatus, nor ever made any ex- 
periments himfelf. It is.no wonder then that a perfon fo accom- 
plifhed fhould trouble the public with fuch puerile and trifling re- 
marks, as ferve only to fhew the author's extreme ignorance and 
vanity. 

Not content with nibbling at the puny electrical experimentalift, 
he attacks the prince of philofophers. * It is amazing, continues 
Mr. Kirby, to find how implicitly men copy and follow each other ; 
the fanction of Sir Ifaac Newton’s name has alone been fufficient te 
eftablifh the moft erroneous opinions, who, himfelf, was but a copy 
of the ancients; who, themfelves, were wrong in almoft every 
thing relative to the procefles of our terraqueous globe. I need 
only mention the caufe of the precefhon of the equinoxes, which 
that gentleman attributes to the figure of the earth being a fphe- 
roid.” Again, ‘ I publifhed the real caufe, and fent one of the 
pamphlets to the Royal Society ; and although it is eighteen _ 
nce; 
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fince, the truth of it has never been acknowledged by any one that 
_L have heard of, excepting my.unknown friend Philomath: And 
yet, Icall upon every profeffor of aftronomy in the kingdom, any 
way to make it appear, that it is not a perfect inveftigation of the 
fubject : but (hear the true reafon) fome, who have feen it, perhaps, 
dre afhamed tq own it, as it explodes all the fpheroidical nonfenfe 
of. Sif Maac, and with him all the capital aftronomers in Europe.’--- 
“* In that.eflay, I prefume, I have alfo faid enough on the theory 
of the tidés to evince its abfutdity, perhaps, more than it deferves ; 
which theory is all Sir Ifaac’s own.’ Right, Mr. Kirby, it is fo. 
Farther, ‘I cannot here forbear mentioning the making difcoveries 
near the poles; not that I think it. impraéticable to get there, but, 
it is neceflary that our ‘navigators fhould be apprifed of thé danger 
_Of the attempt; as I may fafely venture to affert, that whoever fees 
either of the poles, or gets within three or four degrees of it, mutt 
. never ‘expect to fee the habitable parts of the globe again !’. For, if 
he pafs the griffin and fiery dragon which defend it, he will pre- 
fently defcend into the fubterranean world by the eternal vortex 
“there fituated. With thefe fcraps of Mr. Kirby’s declamation, the 
reader may, if it fo pleafe him, accept of a {pecimen of his reafon- 
ing. ‘ Again, it may as well be faid, that a pump.caufes water, as 
‘ that fri€tion produces fire.’ * Here I muft confefs that I really do 
think, that 4 pump caufes water; nay, further, in my opinion, 
the maid who fetches water toclean her rooms, alfo caufes water ; 
or elfe, poor gil, I fear the would be in danger of being called to 
an account for the dirtinefé of her houle.’ We really do think, 
Mr. Kirby, that in your maid and her methods of caufing water, 
you might have found a much more natural proof and apt illuf- 

tration of your pump caufng water. or 
Mentoria : or, the young Ladies luftrudtor,.in familiar Converfations on 
‘moral and enterlaining SubjeGs: calculated to improve young Minds, 
in the effential, as well as ornamental Parts of female Education. » By 

Mijs Aun Murry. 12m0. 35. , Dilly. 

This volume contains ten dialogues. on the following fubjects + 
a. On Induftry, Truth, and Sincerity. 2. On Orthography, and. 
fhe practical Ufe of Grammar. 3. On Politenefs, Civility, and Gra- 
titude. 4. On Elocution and Geography. “§. On the Derivation of 
- Words, and Geography. 6. On Hiftory, with the Life of Romulus 
and Remus: 7. On the Church-fervice, with an Explanation of the 
Parable of Nathan and David. 8. On the Spartan Government and 
Education. 9. On the Sciences. 10. On the relative Duties, with 
a’ general exhortation to virtue. 

The author informs us, that fhe wrote thefe dialogues for the ufe 
of her pupils {at Tottenham High Crofs]. Her defign is to give 
them proper fentiments of morality and religion, and a general view 
of the fciences. The rudiments of geography, and fome of the moft 
common geometrical figures are explained and illuftrated by two 
elegant copper-plates. 

, hough this lady’s defign is infinitely too extenfive, when fhe 

dihdlecta ees to give her pupils a notion of the feven {ciences, gram- 
mar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, aftronomy, and mufic, 
in one dialogue, yet this work in general is a laudable attempt to 
divert the female mind from trifling purfuits, and direét its attention 
to the fublimeft fubje&s of contemplation. 


A Catalogue of the Coins of Canute. 4fo. 35. Conant. 
Colleéted with great indufizy, and illuftrated with engravings. 
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